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FOR DYSPEPSIA 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. O. G. Cilley, Boston, Mass., says: ‘I 

have used it very extensively, and with the most 

remarkable success in dyspepsia, and in all cases 


where there is derangement of the liver and 
kindeys.”’ 
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The Young Friends’ Association Rooms, 
140 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILAD’A. 


The rooms are open daily, except First-days, from 8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m. 


, and Friends 


are cordially invited to avail themselves of the facilities afforded, those from without the city 
and young Friends boarding in the city, being particu/arly desired to do so. 


The rooms are designed to be 


A CENTRE FOR INFORMA TION ON ALL FRIENDLY MATTERS 


a place where Friends may meet by appointment, and a pleasant place for rest and recreation 
when a leisure moment in the neighborhood offers. 

Mail and parcels may be sent or left there to be called for, letters may be written and 
mailed, and information obtained concerning the times and places of holding meetings for wor- 
ship and business, of the time and places of meeting of the various Young Friends’ Associa- 
tions through the country, and of committees, lectures, etc. 

Friendly and other good literature,—periodicals, daily and weekly newspapers, railway 


guide, City directory, etc., are provided. 


Provision has also been made in the adjoining premises No. 142, for serving dinner or 


lunch to Friends. 


Friends in the City or Country who have BOARD AND LODGING to offer, are desired 
to register their addresses for the mutual advantage of themselves and anyone seeking such 


information. 


FRIENDS LIVING AT A DISTANCE may apply by mail for any information desired. 


Notice. 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 


7 | Friends desiring to attend the approaching 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING 


are informed that arrangements have been made 
with the railroad companies so that Friend near 
the following railroads can obtain excursion tickets 
to Philadelphia and return at the rate of two cents 


By applying personally or by letter to 
COMLY, at the store of 


FRIENDS’ B)OK ASSOCIATION, 


delphia, gratuitous orders on the ticket agents for 
tickets may be obtained on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, Pennsylvania Railroad Division, 
Philadelphia and Erie Division, United Railroads 


| of New Jersey Division, West Jersey Railroad, Phil- 
| adelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore Central Railroad, Baltimore | 
and Potomac Railroad, Northern Central Railway, | 
and the Alexandria and Fredricksburg Railway ; | 
also on the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad and | 
its leased lines; the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad; | 
the Cornwall Railroad ; on the Philadelphia, New- 


town and New York Railroad, aud North East 
Pennsylvania Railroad, extended to New Hope. 

Sales of tickets from the 8th to the 18th of Fifth 
morth inclusive, with limits of expiration Fifth 
month 25, 1895. 

*,* These orders are not valid if presented at New 
York, Jersey City, or Brooklyn, or from any point 
located on the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 


system outside of the State of Pennsylvania or at | 


any point where the excursion rate is less than 
twenty-five cents. 

*,* When orders are to be forwarded by mail, a 
two cent stamp should be enciosed to pay postage. 


Rooms for Rent 


with board at reasonable rates, near cable car line. 


MRS. T. M. GOVER, 
2518 13th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


| 
| 


dress 77, 


| —10 for 50 cents 
| same rates. 


JOHN 





natural sciences 


YOUNG WIDOW WISHES POSITION AS 
companion, managing housekeeper, or pre- 
ceptress of a school. Good references. Ad- 
13th Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


, 1500 Race Street, 


N EXPERIENCED NURSE INVITES EN- 
| A gagements. Address L. 


Philadelphia. 


LOWERS—$1.00 COLLECTIONS BY MAIL. 20 
Tea Roses, .0 Single or Double Geraniums, 
20 Verbenas, 20 Coleus, 20 Crysanthemums, 
Can take five of a kind at the 

BUTLER NURSERIES, 

Vineland, New Jersey. 


RIENDS HAVING ROOMS TO LET MAY FRE- 
quently find applicants by communicating 
with Young Friends’ Asso’n, 140 N. 15th St 
OOM 10 RENT.—LARGE, SECOND-STORY, 
furnished or unfurnished. Friends’ family. 
Apply 2421 N. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 
YEACHERS WANTED —AT ABINGTON 
Friends’ School, a woman with experience 
in primary work: a man competent to teach 
Apply to LUUIS B, AMBLER, 
Jenkintown, Penna. 


WO YOUNG L ADIES DESIRE POSITIONS AS 
teachers of Elocution. Address M., 2319 N. 
18th St., and A., 2337 Gratz St., Philad’a. ° 


ANTED.—A GOOD BAKER ON BREAD, 
cake, and pastry. Good wages, good home. 
Address Box 247, Plainfield, New Jersey. 


7 ANTED.—BY AN EXPERIENCED TEACH- 
er, a position in a Friends’ school. Ad- 
dress Box 1659, West Chester, Pa. 


ANTED.— A BOY OF ‘15 OR 16 YEARS FOR 
help on a farm. None but an honest, relia- 
ble boy (Friend preferred) need apply. 

Address, giving reference, JOHN M. YEATMAN, 
Norway, Penna. 





ANTED.—YOUNG MAN TO DO HAULING, 
delivering, and take care of horses. Must 
be competent and come well recommended 

Address or call, C. L. W. » 8629 North 16th 8t., Phila. 


Summer Board on a Farm 
for three months, wanted by family of three adults, 


| two boys, six and seven, and baby, sixteen months, 


two good-sized rooms, or one large and two smaller 
ones. Friends’ family preferred. Business mau, 
to and from the city daily. Address, with terms, 
etc., No. 25, this Office. 
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Swarthmore, Pa. 


GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing par- 
ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Swarthmore College. 


Under the care of Friends. Opens 9th Mo 18, 1894. | 


Full College Courses for youn 
women, leading to Classical, 
tific, and Literary degrees. Machine —} 
tories, and libraries. For Catalogue an 
lars, address 
CHARLES Dg GARMO, Pn. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


men and young 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarding and ios Pupils 

of Both Sexes. 

Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles 

from Philadelphia 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
Liberal course of study. Kindergarten, Primary, 
Intermediate, and High School. The home-like 
surroundings ‘make it especially attractive to board- 
ing pupils. Students admit at anytime. Send 

for a to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 


cY NTHTA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, 
Ogontz, Pa 


Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists; 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classi 
and the Literary ; chemical, re and biologi 
laboratories ; manual trai Spec care will 
be given to the moral and religious ccnleien ¢ of the 
pu by teachers who are concerned Friends. 

‘or circulars and other information, add 
EORGE L. MARIS. ‘Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, oe 


Locust VALLey, Lone ISLAND. 
“ Boarding and Day School for both sexes. 


Thorough courses preparing for admission to any 
college, or furnishing a good business education. 
Terms, fixr boarding scho $150 per school year. 
The schow)] is under the care of Friends, and is 
From easantly loveted on Long Island, about 30 miles 
m New York. sor cetalnene and particulars ad- 
FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 
Locust Valley, ‘Long land. 
Between Sixth month 15th and Ninth month 15th, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, ' 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


pre Mountain Institute, 


School for both sexes under the care 

eae uarterly Mee . The present build- 

ing is new and much ae , and nee efect san- 

ad arrangements. cellent corps of instructors. 

pares for business or college. or Fealthfully and 

please ceatty located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 

— address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN IN 
Chappaqua,  « 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3500 persons, reaching, say, 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents. gives special weight to each adver 
tisement. g@g7- When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper.“ ag 


SWARTHMORE = sid 


igineering, Scien- | 
labora- | 
particu- 








IVORY SOAP 


99 4460 PURE 


Dingy carpets can be cleansed and brightened on the floor. Sweep 
thoroughly, spread a stiff lather of lvory Soap over a small surface at a 
time, scrub with a clean scrubbing brush and \/ipe off with a damp 


sponge. 


© Proctea & GAMBLE Co.. Cin't: 


Sarah C. Fox, 


in her praise of her JACKSON VENT! 
LATING GRATE, says: “We have no 


more cold drafts, no more burning on one side and freezing on the 


other, and the air is always fresh.’’ 


mid-winter. 


EDWIN 


50 Beekman St., 


Her grate heats two rooms in 


Send for Catalogue No. 6, with designs and prices 


A. JACKSON & BRO., 


New York. 


Just now, as you have the time to give 
the subject careful consideration, correspond with 


Get samples, prices, rates of freight and all desir- 
able information about Fertilizers and Agriculturai 


Chemicals. 


Read, consider and act without unnecessary delay, 
and you will feel that you have intelligently dis- 


posed of the question. 


‘*The Quaker Ideal.’’ 
By FRANOIS FRITH. 
LONDON EDITION. 


Price, in pea binding, 35 cents ; in cloth binding 
0 cents. Imported and for sale b y 


Friends’ Book Association, 
8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, ea Pa 


Religious Views Of the Society of Friends, 


6s Se ae 6 aan On | 


cago. Ninth month 19th, 1898. 
By Howarp M. JENKINS. 


— (3 peese, size to fit ordinary letter envel- 
ts j 


ope). Price, single copies; 50 cents for 25 ; 
7 Ma ~} Ap $1.00 for 100. Sent by madi at thee 


prices. Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 
921 ARCH STREET, Philad’s 


Do you know 


You can have your wall 
. cleaned? . 


‘ 


You can, and we will guarantee to do 
it well. This:may appeal to you, if 
your paper is ti99 good to cover over | 
and too bad to leave it as it is. 


Fidelity Wall Paper Co, 


12 N. ELEVENTH ST., PHILA. 


Montgomery ‘County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
ti to}: 
Spomel ith High = i sorving families. Office, 


adil JOSEPH L. JONES. 


- FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS AND ) FAMILIES 


SUPPLIED WITH 
TEACHERS, MATRONS, GOVERNESSES, &| TUTORS. 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 1330 ARCH ST., PHILAD’A, 


Baugh & Sons Company, 
20 S. Delaware Ave., 
wasture Philadelphia. 


Manufacturers of 
BAW BONE MANURES. 


Benjamin Green, 


Carpetings, 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


and 


WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 


| AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 





Carpets and Wall Papers 


All the Newest Designs from the pest manufac- 
| turers, in Axminsters, Moquettes, Brussels, and 
ingrain Carpets. Also, a Complete Line of Wali 
Papers in elegant Colors and Styles, from the lowest 
to the highest grade made. All at lowest prices 


HOWARD THOMAS & BRO., 


927 MARKET STREET. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician, 
1406 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA, 


Spectacles and Eye Glasses Carefully Fitted. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
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INTELLIGENCER. 
Vol. LIL. No. 18. 


FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR ALL 
XVIII. 

IT am amember of a small but somewhat remarkable 
sect—a religious body, which had a remarkable origin, 
and in its early days, at least, a somewhat remarkable 
history. Itis, of all the religious sects, the one that has 
most taught the equality and equal rights of man. 

JOHN BRIGHT. 


THE YEAR. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
WHOM HE LOVETH HE CHASTENETH. 
LET it not irk thee, that so sore beset 
Is that brave soul, thou knowest true, and good ; 
These trials do but prove his hardihood ; 
Staunch as he is, they make him stauncher yet. 
Nor stain thy love for him with vain regret 
That lonely is the path he treads, and bleak ; 
Such strenuous climbing is not for the weak 
Who stumble on amid earth’s daily fret. 
Tis the apt scholar that the Master proves, 
After each conquest, with a harder task, 
Smiling in joy, to see the ardent life 
Develop to the perfect thing he loves. 
The bramble in the sun may idly bask, 
But the rare vine must feel the pruning knife. 
F. M. S. 


From the British Friend, Third Month. 
THE SUPERIOR PERSON. 
How well we know him, and how well we could spare 
him. The man (and alas! the woman) who never makes 
a mistake; who is ever ready with advice, and illustra- 
tions drawn from his own superior conduct, how to act ; 
who has a deep sense of others’ unworthiness, and repents 
heartily of others’ sins. The person who readily sub- 
scribes himself a sinner in general, but becomes violently 
perturbed if charged with sin in particular. The being 
whose dinners are always faultless, whose furniture is 
always in the fashion ; whose conversation is judiciously 
calculated to inspire in others a suitable sense of their 
own shortcoming. 

Really, the success of the superior person covers the 
whole field of life, not only on its moral and social sides, 
but on the intellectual also, and even the religious. 

It is the superior person to whom we are indebted for 
that ‘‘refinement’’ which maintains itself by holding 
aloof from the vulgar, that ‘‘culture’’ whose essence is 
in the selectness of the circle that enjoys it. It is he (or 
she) who has established in the land the worship of the 
goddess Propriety, who teaches that manners are more 
than morals, that it is less heinous to drop one’s friends 
than to drop one’s H’s. . 

The intellectually superior person is he who looks 


down with a subliine contempt upon the superstitions of | 


the crowd, on the fanaticism of sects and the enthusiasm 
of political parties, who finds in human zeal and passion 
only an interesting psychological study. 
I take possession of man’s mind and deed; 
I care not what the sects may brawl; 
I sit as God, holding no form of creed, 
But comtemplating all. 
It is he who thanks God that he is not as other men 
are, enthusiastic, evangelical, or even as this Salvation 
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| above them. 
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aa? 
Army captain. He was seen at his fullest development 
in the Humes and the Gibbons of last century; his 
modern representative sneers at popular education, and 
describes University Extension as an attempt to teach 
Browning to scullery-maids. Ideals and enthusiasms are 
to him intolerable ; the brotherhood of man a detestable 
piece of cant. While competent to criticise all efforts at 
reform, he raises no hand to help any human being, no 
foot except to spurn those who, in whatever inferior 
ignorance, are trying to make the world a better place to 
live in. 

The religiously superior person is he who is entirely 
satisfied with his ‘‘ soundness,’’ as something that marks 
him off from the heretical and the unconverted. He 
looks forward to heaven for himself and his family, and 
feels it entirely fitting that the majority of his fellows 
should meet their just deserts elsewhere. He is down at 
once on anything that tends to disturb his inner serenity, 
or the snug respectability of the public worship in which 
he bears an honored part. He is the Pharisee of all 
ages, impenetrable to new light, stationary in his self- 
satisfied dogmatism. Persecution and the wet blanket 
are his only remedies for the unsettlement caused by 
those who would get him to move on. 

These are extreme types, and doubtless many of us 
are inclined to flatter ourselves with an inward purring 
that at least we are just the opposite. 

And yet, perchance, further reflection would convince 
us that that which we see so clearly and object to in 
others is a failing not quite alien to our own nature. The 
one deep-lying quality which marks the superior person 
is simply the desire to be separate from the common run 
of men, to be placed not alongside of the crowd but 
It is the wish for distinction, a distinction 
not of real merit, but residing in the opinion of his fel- 
lows. And which of us can say that to this we are quite 
oblivious? We may tactfully conceal it through pride, 
or disguise it through a sense of humor; but until the 
failing is rooted out, there is that in us which. links us on 
to the most insufferable of prigs. 

I wish to deal with our friend the superior person not 
from a worldly but from a Christian standpoint. The 
spirit that animates him, we must all admit, is at the pre- 
cisely opposite pole to that of true Christianity. ‘‘ Ex- 
cept ye turn completely round, and become as little child- 
ren, ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.’’ ‘‘ He that is greatest among you sha// be your 
servant.’’ ‘Let this mind be in you which was also in 
Christ Jesus, who made himself of no reputation.’’ ‘1 
could wish that I myself were accursed from Christ, for 
my brethren’s sake according to the flesh.’’ Heavenly 
souls like Paul, Francis of Assisi, John Woolman, and 
others less known than they, have in large measure shared 
the spirit which only their divine Master perfectly knew. 
Even to-day there are men and women, their names un- 
known to fame, who have renounced every earthly dis- 
tinction to stand side by side with their brothers and sis- 
ters in the slums of great cities, helping to purify and 
brighten lives that were otherwise without any star of 
hope. And, from the work of these, in the distant 
future shall— 
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Young children gather as their own 
The harvest that the dead have sown; 
The dead, forgotten and unknown. 


The failure of Christianity to redeem the world is 
chiefly due to the fact that so many of us who profess 
the name of Christ are superior persons, and not Christ- 
ians of the true type. We have not learnt to become as 
little children, content to take an inferior place, as those 


who make themselves of no reputation, as the servants of 


all. We seek to set ourselves above our fellows, instead 
of walking with them side by side, mingling in the stream 
of life, becoming each one ‘‘ a man with men.’”’ 

The very Society to which we belong has largely 
failed because its ‘*superiority’’ to the claims 
humanity ; because it has too often been content to with- 
draw itself into a select and narrow sphere, priding itself 
on its spiritual heritage, forgetful of a message to the 
world, idly satisfied with the destiny of a slowly-dying 
social club. 

We are anxiously concerned, it may be, for the sound- 
ness of the faith, and sincerely jealous of any laxity of 
thought; but we have not that catholicity which made 
our Master a brother to the publicans and harlots, which 
led his follower Stephen Grellet to open our London 
meeting-houses to such as these. Theologic orthodoxy 
looms larger with us than the practice of the Christian 
life. 

Or, again, we hug to ourselves our religious freedom, 
our breadth of view, our intellectual superiority to those 
in bondage to creed and dogma ; but we show little sign 
that we have or care to have any gospel for the world, 
any sense of a mission to humanity, any power within us 
that can bring us down from our selfish isolation, and 
make us truly brothers to those who toil and suffer. We 
struggle for wealth, too thoughtless of the means by which 
it is created. We fill our houses with comforts and luxu- 
ries which we never dream of sharing with ‘‘the poor 
who are cast out.’’ We nod in our quiet meeting-houses, 
caring little or nothing whether others come in to join 
us, but determined that the decorum of the proceedings 
shall not be shocked by any outbreak of ignorant zeal. 

We have yet to learn what it is to become possessed 
by the spirit of the Living Christ, to gain once more the 
conviction that He has a gospel for us, and that we are 
to convey it to the world. What we need is some great 


ot 


cause to rouse our energies and fire our zeal, something 
which we can realize to be the work of Christ on earth, 
and into which, in obedience to His call, we may throw 
ourselves heart and soul. Woolman and Whittier found 
it in the Anti-Slavery movement, about which the latter 
wrote to Joseph Sturge: ‘‘ This cause has been to me 
what the vision on the house-top was to Peter,—it has 
destroyed all narrow sectarian prejudices, amd made me 
willing to be a man among men.”’ 

This is the medicine that the superior person needs,— 
a baptism like that of Whittier with the Spirit of the 
Master, which shall ‘‘ make him willing to be a man 
among men,’’ to take up with a faithful and honest heart 
the yoke of service to humanity, however humble it may be. 

And truly, in this day it is not the cause that is want- 
ing, it is only the Christians that are to seek. The great 
movements of democracy,—movements that are assuredly 
the outcome of Christ’s teaching of the inherent worth 
of man as man,—need guiding and assisting by those 
who have tact and sympathy and a wide outlook upon 
social and economic facts and forces,—qualities which 
are most likely to be gained by intelligent association be- 
tween men of culture and business knowledge and the 
working class. There is no need more pressing than for 


a closer touch, a more intelligent sympathy, between the | with no better success. 


of 
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poorer classes and the well-to-do. 
wards this lies ready to our hand. 

The Adult School movement is one in which the 
superior person soon finds his level, a level at which he 
is twice the man he ever was before. If we were ade- 
quately using our opportunities, this work would soon 
grow to ten times its present size. In every town and 
village where a Friends’ meeting exists there should be 
such a school ; its absence is a standing disgrace to every 
meeting where there are strong young men and women 
with no such definite and unselfish object for the enno 
bling of their lives. With one more quotation from 
Whittier I conclude: 

‘* My ground of hope for myself and for humanity is 
in that Divine fulness of love which was manifested in 
the life, teachings, and self-sacrifice of Christ. I regard 
Christianity as a life, rather than a creed ; and in judg- 
ing of my fellow-men I can use no other standard than 
that which our Lord and Master has given us, ‘ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.’ The only orthodoxy that | 
am especially interested in is that of life and practice.’’ 

E. G. 


And one means to- 


CONSPIRACIES AGAINST JESUS. 

Paper read before the First-day School Conference, Fifteenth and 
Race streets, Philadelphia, Fourth month 14, 1895, by Frank Maris. 

Matt. xxvi. : I-5, 14-16; Mark xiv. : 1, 2, 10, 11; Luke xxii. : 1-6; 

John xi.: 47-54. 
To speak of conspiracies against Jesus seems a misnomer 
as there was but one, that, lasting during the latter part 
of his public life and having more or less activity and 
virulence at different times, culminated in his death. The 
Scribes and Pharisees were constantly either openly op- 
posing him or endeavoring to entrap him by subtle ques- 
tions on points regarding the Mosaic law, upon which 
they had befogged themselves by quibbles as to the writ- 
ten word, rather than the broad meaning intended. ‘Their 
efforts finally crystalized in the form of a delegation from 
the Sanhedrim, which met him upon his entry into the 
Temple, on the third day of the week during his last 
visit to Jerusalem. These men represented the authority 
and wisdom of the nation and were determined to over- 
awe and crush him. They demanded of him ‘‘ By what 
authority does’t thou these things and who gave thee this 
authority ?’’ referring to his previous acts and teachings. 
His answer he told them would depend on their answer 
to his question *‘ The baptism of John, was it from heaven 
or of men?’’ John had openly and emphatically testi- 
fied to Jesus as being she Prophet, the Messiah. Would 
they recognize that authority or would they not? In 
their hearts they did not believe in John and so would 
not say ‘‘ from heaven,’’ and dared not say ‘‘ of men,’’ 
because the belief in John was so vehement and unana- 
mous that to reject him would be to endanger their per 
sonal safety. These masters in Israel and pretentious ex- 
pounders of the law and faith were completely defeated 
in their design of entrapping Jesus, and reduced to the 
ignominious necessity of saying ‘‘ We cannot tell.’’ His 
reply to their question then was ‘‘ Neither tell I you by 
what authority I do these things.’’ He followed this 
with a number of parables showing these men their hol- 
low pretentions and stirring up their most violent hatred, 
in consequence of this public exposure. 

‘* Then went the Pharisees and took counsel together 
how they might entangle him in his talk and they sent 
unto him their disciples with the Herodians’”’ in a further 
effort to discredit him. Their attempt took the form of 
the question regarding the tribute to Czsar, which was 
so happily answered. After them came the Sadducees 
Then a Scribe asked ‘‘ Master, 
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which is the great commandment in the law?’’ and was 


answered, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy mind,”’ 
and the second greatest, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself,’’ entirely avoiding all petty laws of proceedure 


covering the broad ground of all law. No other attempt 
was made by this delegation to entangle Jesus by the 
words of his lips, after experiencing the defeat of their 
cunning stratagems and the humiliation of their vaunted 
wisdom. Now Jesus in turn asked them questions which 


they could not answer, increasing their bitterness against 


him. 

Though knowing their purpose to destroy him was 
fixed and inevitable, he appealed to justice, and turning in 
the presence of the people, solemnly and terribly he 
uttered his eightfold ‘* Woe unto you, Scribes and Phari- 
sees, hypocrites,’’ scathing them, in utterance after utter- 
ance, with a flame which at once revealed and scorched. 

It was inevitable that the burning words of indigna- 
tion which Jesus uttered on this last great day of his 
ministry should exasperate beyond all control the hatred 
and fury of the priestly party among the Jews. They 
met together probably that very evening in the palace 
of Caiaphas. It was an alliance for his destruction, of 
fanaticism, unbelief, and worldliness, and of this meet- 
ing we know nothing. 
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advanced on the lines he laid down, from the brutal, de- 
graded, intolerant human nature of his day, to a present 
state in which every nation following his teachings can look 


| upon all forms of belief with tolerance, and all mankind 


| as neighbors, to be loved as themselves. 
and form, which the scribe had in reality referred to, and | 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 19.—FIFTH MONTH, 12 1895. 
THE LAST SUPPER: 
GOLDEN ‘lExT.—This is the bread which came down out of heaven: 
bread not as the fathers did eat and died ! he that eateth this 
shall live forever.—John 6: 58. 


Scripture Reading: Matt. 26: 26-29; Mark 14: 22-25; 
Luke 22: 19, 20. 
HISTORICAL. 


‘« Eucharist—the sacramental ordinance instituted by 


| Christ and enjoined on His Church as of perpetual obli- 
| gation, in which bread broken and wine poured out, after 


solemn benediction by the appointed minister, are par- 
taken of by the faithful in commemoration of his atoning 


| sufferings and death, and the benefits thereby purchased 
| for mankind, and as a means by which those benefits are 


| conveyed to the worthy recipient. 


| appointment to the present day. 
The evangelists record the two | 


conclusions to which the conspirators arrived—the one | 


that Jesus must at all hazards be put to death ; the other, 
that it must be done by subtilty and not by violence, for 
fear of the multitude, they still regarding him as a 
prophet, and that for the same reason the murder must 
be postponed until the conclusion of the Passover had 
caused the dispersal of the countless pilgrims to their 
own homes. Before this meeting of the conspirators was 
dissolved an event occurred which at once altered the 
conclusions of the council and rendered possible the 
immediate capture of Jesus, without the tumult they 
dreaded. A message reached them which shot a gleam 
of fierce joy into their hearts while we may imagine it 
also filled them with something of surprise and awe. 
Conscious as they must have been 1n their inmost hearts 
how deep was the crime which they intended to commit, 
it must have almost startled them to be informed that a 
man who knew Jesus, who had been with him, who had 
been his disciple—nay, more, one of the twelve—was 
ready to put an immediate end to their perplexities and 
league himself with them in their wickedness. As tothe 
bargain regarding the price of the treachery on the part 
of Judas, we do not know. One thing, however, is 
certain, he left them a pledged traitor and henceforth 


This ordinance has 
been constantly observed, without essential variation, by 
all sections of the Christian Church from the time of its 
The only exception is 
that of the Quakers (or ‘‘ Society of Friends ’’), who, 
from an exalted idea of the spiritual nature of Christian- 
ity, have discarded the Eucharist, together with all other 
religious symbolical acts. All other Christians have at 
all times agreed in regarding the Eucharist as their high- 
est act of worship, and the most solemn ordinance of 
religion.’’— From Encyclopedia Britannica. 

‘¢The communion of the body and blood of Christ 
is inward and spiritual, which is the participation of his 
flesh and blood, by which the inward man is daily nour- 
ished in the hearts of those in whom Christ dwells. Of 
such things the breaking of bread by Christ with his dis- 
ciples was a figure, which even they who had received 
the substance used in the Church for a time, for the sake 
of the weak ; even as abstaining from things strangled, 
and from blood, the washing one another’s feet, and the 
anointing of thesick with oil ; all which are commanded 
with no less authority and solemnity than the former ; 
yet seeing they are but shadows of better things, they 
cease in such as have obtained the substance.’’—Rodert 


| Barclay. 


only sought an opportunity to betray his Master when no | 


part of the friendly multitude was near. On the next 
day, the fourth of the week, Jesus did not enter Jerusa- 


lem and no opportunity occurred for his betrayal to | 


the conspirators, but on the evening of the fifth day, or 
more accurately, a little past midnight, when entirely 
alone with his disciples, he was betrayed by Judas toa 
company of Roman soldiers sent out to arrest him at 
that quiet hour, when there would be no fear of tumult 
among the people, which the conspirators seem to have 
most dreaded. 

That Jesus might have escaped or avoided this fatal 
conspiracy there can be no doubt. That he did not 


shows his great love for his fellow man, knowing the | 


immeasurable moral effect his death would have in im 


| somewhat controversial 


pressing his teachings of love, truth, and justice, not a | 


sudden, brilliant result, but one which must and _ has 
grown and spread. ‘Though often warped and distorted 
in their understanding of this teaching, mankind has 


&? 


| 


Perhaps no other doctrine, dogma, or ceremony of 
the ‘Christian Church has aroused more bitter contention 
than has been waged over the subject which forms to-day’s 
lesson. Volumes have been written, battles fought, 
churches have divided, and there yet remain the most di- 
verse opinions regarding it. If, as appears from the 
foregoing citation, Friends are alone in their position, it 
is important that they be able to justify it. Those who 
are interested in a thorough discussion of the Society’s 
belief, which may not be entered into in the allotted 
Lesson space, may read Thomas Clarkson’s comprehen- 
sive chapters upon the subject, and the apologetic and 
Proposition XIII. by Robert 
Barclay. 

Of the three evangelists who record the Last Supper, 
only Matthew was present. John, the beloved disciple, 
who, perhaps, best of all understood Jesus, and discerned 
most clearly the spirit of his teachings, was also present, 
but is impressively silent. 

TEACHING. 

Can we, forgetting the debate of Councils, and war- 
ring creeds, read again this morning the simple narrative, 
and draw therefrom its teaching? Whether they were as- 
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seinbled to eat the Paschal Feast or at the simple evening 
meal, each heart in the little band must have been sad- 
dened at the thought that it was the last supper with him 
they loved. Jesus, inwardly bowed as he must have been 
by the sorrow of the hour, was touched with its import- 
ance too, and, wished the occasion to teach its lesson. 
As. according to Jewish custom, he blessed and distribu- 
ted the bread and wine, he told them that his giving that 
was a symbol of the giving of his life, which was so soon 
to be sacrificed ; and that they should eat no more the 
Passover together until they ate it anew with him in the 
Father’s Kingdom. By the latter he meant evidently 
the spiritual communion which they who knew His King- 
dom established in the heart should enjoy when the Com- 
forter should come; when they should know the Christ- 
spirit to transcend the flesh and blood, the man Jesus. 
Luke records that, giving the bread and wine, Jesus said, 
‘* This do in remembrance of me.’’ It is less reasonable 
to interpret this as the binding of a perpetual ordinance 
upon his followers, than to believe he meant: This 
giving bread and wine is a symbol of my life laid down 
for you. Dothis in remembrance of me; give ye also 
your lives in the service of truth and humanity. Howcould 
the little company but recall the day at Capernaum when 
the multitude demanded a sign from heaven, as was the 
manna for their fathers. The answer was: ‘* My Father 
giveth you the true bread out of heaven. Iam the 
bread of life; he that cometh to me shall never thirst.’’ 
And finally he said, ‘* It is the spzrz¢ that quickeneth ; 

the flesh profiteth nothing.’’ Is it not clear that here and 
elsewhere, bread is used as the symbol of Divine susten- 
ance ; and that blood (and the wine which he said was to 
represent his blood) was used as the symbol of Life ? 
So interpreted, Jesus’ saying must bring to us a vital 
meaning: ‘‘ As the living Father sent me, and I live be- 
cause of the Father; so he that eateth me shall live be- 
cause of me.’’ ‘The spiritual strength and beauty of his 
life were from a source above himself, but so perfect in 
him was the assimilation of the food, the gifts from the 
father, that he could declare, ‘‘ I and my Father are one.”’ 
If his life touches ours with ‘*‘ upward impulse,’’ then 
does he become our Saviour, and we live because of him. 
In the Journal of Amiel may be read this entry: 

‘« Yesterday I read through and made extracts from the 
Gospel of John. It confirmed me in my belief that 
about Jesus we must believe no one but himself, and that 
what we have to do is to discover the true image of the 
founder behind all the prismatic refractions through which 
it comes to us, and which alter it more or less. A ray of 
heavenly light traversing human life, the message of 
Christ has been broken into a thousand rainbow colors, 
and carried in a thousand directions. It is the historical 
task of Christianity to assume with every succeeding age 
a fresh metamorphosis, and to be forever spiritualizing 
more and more her understanding of the Christ and of 
salvation. I am astounded at the incredible amount of 
Judaism and formalism which still exist nineteen cent- 
uries after the Redeemer’s proclamation, ‘ it is the letter 
which killeth,’ after his protest against a dead symbolism.’’ 
Herein is the mission of our Society defined. Its 
work, a progressive one, and only in part performed, is to 
help ‘‘ spiritualize more and more’’ man’s ‘‘ understand- 
ing of the Christ and of salvation.’’ A consistent Friend 
can hold no controversy with him who finds his soul 
nourished by the sacrament as outwardly administered ; 
nor can he denounce for all men the religious forms and 
ordinances which many feel to help them to the Life. 
He can only renounce for himself that which he believes 
to be ‘‘letter,’’ and open his soul to the ‘‘ spirit that 
quickeneth.’’ Each one should strive for a clear intel- 
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lectual conception of the life-history, guiding principles 
and essential teachings of Jesus ; and in the love for him 
thereby inspired, should seek from the One source a 
measure of that which nourished him to perfect manhoo 
and through which he became the Son—the Christ 
Men’s conceptions of truth and duty may differ ; ea 
must be true to his own ; enough if His love rule in the 
heart, for that is the only badge by which all men shall 
know who his disciples are. 


LESSON NOTES. 

A change is taking place in the usual Christian under- 
standing of this rite. The first great step was taken at 
the time of the Reformation, when the Protestant Church 
separated itself from the belief that a priest’s blessing 
had power to turn the communion bread and wine into 
the actual flesh and blood of Jesus, and rested in the 
thought that the eucharistic service was symbolic only 
of the actual feeding of the consecrated with the spirit 
of Christ. The second great step was taken at the time 
of the rise of our loved Society, which realized so clearly 
the spiritual fulfillment of this rite as to feel that the type 
itself should cease, as the type always does cease where 
the fulfillment begins. Now comes an ordained minister 
of one of the Christian sects, with keen insight and love 
of truth, who feels with us that the tvpe has ceased and 
the fulfillment is taking place. He says: 

‘« Be it carefully observed that there is not a thing in 
the Saviour’s words to sustain the ecclesiastical tradition 
that the Lord’s Supper is to be eaten at special times. 
whenever the disciples ate bread, they were to do it in 
remembrance of Christ. The Lord did not establish a 
special meal, he simply sanctified the common meal. Is 
any brother startled by this view ? What is there in 
the prayer at the breaking of bread in church which he 
might not, should not, make a part of the ‘ blessing’ he 
asks over his daily meals ? The view here presented 
receives countenance from the fact that the New Testa- 
ment knows no ‘ breaking of bread’ apart from an or- 
dinary meal. 

‘*[f these positions are well taken certain current 
doctrines must be abandoned. 

‘* First, the doctrine of transubstantiation is swept 
away. No one piece of bread is the body of Christ ex- 
cept as all our food may be termed such. 

‘‘Again, the breaking of bread is not a ‘church or- 
dinance,’ and one which requires the service of a ‘ regu- 
larly ordained minister.’ 

‘«And again, no foundation is left for the doctrines 
that a person must be baptized before he can come to the 
Lord’s Supper. If we can properly invite our 
brethren, the Friends, and our own still unbaptized con- 
verts to unite with us in praying to Christ and in singing 
his praise, why can we not welcome them to join with 
us when we eat bread in remembrance of him ? 
If we will cease to read into the sacred text our own in- 
herited preconceptions, we shall see that, as set forth in 
Scripture, the Lord’s Supper is simply an eating and 
drinking in remembrance of Christ, and that whenever 
we make our daily food a remembrance of Christ, the 
food of the soul and of his blood the witness of our 
covenant with God, we truly eat the Supper of the 
Lord.’’ 


Ir is inevitable, till man be far more unfeeling and 
untrue to his convictions than he has always been, that a 
great wrong asserting itself vehemently should arouse to 
no less vehement, assertion the opposing right.—PAs/iips 
| Brooks. 
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THE MEETING AT WEST RIVER, MD. 
BeinG familiar with the history and minutes of West 
River Monthly Meeting, Anne Arundel county, Md., | 
feel it my duty to correct a statement published in our 
valuable paper of Fourth month 20, and signed ‘J. D. 
M.,’’ Washington, D. C. I quote from this article: 
‘But within the memory of a female relative of mine 
meetings were still held there, and the last member was 
baptized into the Episcopal Church some fifty or sixty 
years ago. 


West River Meeting was established a Meeting of | 


Discipline in Fourth month, 1672. George Fox was ‘in 
attendance, and gave his advice and assistance. The 
last monthly meeting held there was First month 2 
1778. It then became a portion of Indian 
Monthly Meeting. 

At Indian Spring Monthly Meeting, held Eleventh 
month 6, 1792, a committee was appointed to have 
charge of an indulged meeting at West River. This 
committee reported regularly to the monthly meeting. 
The last report I give here in full: ‘‘ At Indian Spring 
Monthly Meeting, held Sixth month 17, 1796, Samuel 
Snowden, Jr., on behalf of the committee who had the 
care of West River, reports that the committee had gen- 
erally attended to the appointment since last month, and 
upon conferring together had agreed to report as their 
judgment that there were nota sufficient number of con- 
cerned members at West River to hold a meeting any 
longer to reputation. The meeting and committee are 


3) 
Spring 


therefore discontinued for the present, and Richard 
Hopkins, Joseph Cowman, Samuel Snowden, Jr., and 
Elisha Hopkins are appointed to visit the members of 
that place, and inform them of the necessity that appears 
for this meeting to act in this manner. 


Also endeavor as 
way may open to encourage their attendance at Indian 
Spring Meeting, as often as they can.”’ 

This ended the meeting at West River, and none has 
been organized there since. This minute clearly proves 
that West River Meeting was out of existence 40 years 
previous to the date upon which << the last member was 
baptized into the Episcopal church.”’ 

I again quote from the article, ‘‘ That Quakerism 
failed to keep its hold on such people, and the same has 
been the case in a dozen other places around here, is 
owing to a single cause, the failure of the superior author- 
ities of the yearly meeting to provide adequate instruc- 
tion—any instruction at all—in religious matters.’’ 

This assertion is distinctly incorrect in regard to the 
decline of West River, and other meetings through the 
South. The principal cause of their decline was the 
curse of slavery, an influence that reduced Friends to 
poverty in the South, and caused many to migrate to more 
favorable localities. George Fox and his associates mani- 
fested a deep concern on slavery, and other forms of 
oppression, on their visit to America. Care and attention 
were extended toward this evil by Friends for a century 
later, until 1772, when Maryland Yearly Meeting (now 
Baltimore), transmitted to the subordinate meetings a 
minute directing them to deal with those who held 
slaves. This was a serious matter to many Frlends, 
either to give up their membership or lose much of their 
wealth. The minute continued to be urged until 1777, 
when it was enforced. Many Friends gave up the hold- 
ing of their fellow beings in bondage, but a number were 
disowned. The records of this meeting show manu- 
missions variously numbering from one to eighty-four in 
number of slaves. 

Friends’ financial losses did not end there. Being 
opposed to this evil, yet residing in a slave-holding 
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community, they could not compete nor engage in many 
occupations. They were compelled to sacrifice their 
property and remove. Many came to Baltimore, and 
were very largely interested in developing the city, form- 
ing here the largest meeting in this yearly meeting. 

‘« The man who attended a Friends’ meeting for ten 
years and could not find out their belief,’’ must have 
been very dull of comprehension. A church creed that 
he could point to in the prayer-book would be better 
adapted to his understanding. 

If our friend would earnestly engage in our First-day 
schools, and other works of assistance towards building 
up the waste places in our meetings, he would be less 
inclined, I think, to grieve over imaginary evils and 
shortcomings. KirRK Brown. 


1813 N. Caroline St., Baltimore, Ma. 


MILITARY DRILL IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


At Wilmington, Delaware, recently, an effort was made 
to induce the Board of Public Education to adopt mili- 
tary drill in the schools. Lieutenant Frier, of the 
United States army, appeared and advocated the plan, 
and our friend David Ferris stated the objections to it. 
The remarks of the Lieutenant, as reported by the Wil- 
mington Morning News, were as follows: 

He said, in beginning his address, that he nor no 
other military man, would advocate the drill as a system 
of gymnastics. He favored and recommended the intro- 
duction of the drill simply and only because it was an 
education which would fit the pupil for to serve as a sol- 
dier if such soldiers should be needed. 

In all the opposition to the military drill, he said, he 
had never known of a valid reason that had been urged 
against it. Looking at the drill as a system of exercise 
it was made up of the seventeen best movements. The 
suggestion to teach the military drill in Wilmington 
schools was spoken about at the War Department in 
Washington. It was suggested because the attendance 
at Delaware College did not justify a detail. He said 
the drill had now become something of a fad and one 
hundred army officers are now stationed in different 
educational institutions. Fifteen thousand students are 
receiving instruction and in the entire country 30,000 
are being educated in the drill in the different schools 
and colleges. The only high school which he knew of 
where the drill is taught was at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 
and there is a battalion at that place of which the people 
are very proud. He read from the report of United 
States Commissioner of Education W. T. Harris, in 
which the drill is recommended and the opinion is ex- 
pressed that it cannot be otherwise than beneficial. 

The objections presented by David Ferris have been 
given in full by the Wilmington Every Evening. Hesaid : 

I congratulate Lieutenant Frier on his frank declara- 
tion at the outset, that he nor any other military man 
would advocate the drill as a system of gymnastics. He 
recommends the drill simply and only because it was an 
education which would fit the pupil to serve as a soldier. 
We now know that the object of this drill is to prepare 
our boys for soldiers, to teach them the art of war. 

This is an entirely new feature of public education. 
[t is earnestly objected to by a large proportion of our 
best citizens. It would deprive some of the use of the 
schools. A ntore complete physical training, free from 
all moral taint and far better suited to the development 
of the muscles of the body (improving the respiration 
and circulation and the general health of the system) 
can be had without introducing any military feature and 


' unobjectionable to any. 
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Now, I would say to our School Board, is it right, is 

j insist upon introducing this military feature 
against the feelings and earnest protest of so many, when 
every object professedly sought, can be better attained 
without it? We would encourage a physical training 
that is adapted to its purpose, and the military drill is 
not. The Delsarte movements are much more efficient, 
and bring all the muscles into exercise. 


it just, to 


For the purpose ot physical development there is no 
need to teach boys the duties of soldiers and to use rifles. 


Disguise it as we may (but Lieutenant Frier makes no 
attempt to disguise it) the real object of military-drill in 
schools is to instruct our boys to be soldiers and ready 
for war. 

[he movement for arbitration to avoid war is a most 
veficent and patriotic one, and by it many difficulties 
that might have resulted in war, have been happily settled ; 
among these are the Geneva arbitration of 1872 and the 
Bering Sea of 1893, and there are many more. It has 
ncw become the established policy of the United States 
and Great Britain to settle by arbitration questions aris- 
ing between them which cannot be disposed of in the 
ordinary course of diplomacy. 

lhe two nations now committed themselves to 
this policy. Now when such progress is made to arrest 
the awful destruction and demoralization of war, is it 
true patriotism, is it for the good of our beloved country, 
his spirit of strife should be stirred up ? Our present 
position among the nations makes it certain that no unjust 
be waged against us. 
ymes it will 


have 


aggressive war will 


rc . . . ; 
if war < @ awar of injustice and aggres- 


sion on our part Do we want to train our boys for con- 
juest and oppression ; ‘‘ to cry havoc and let loose the 
dogs of war,’’ the liberties and rights of weaker 


; 
to invade 
\ 


nations? If we do the curse will react upon us, and in 
*s of others we may destroy our own. 
Rome did not conquer the world until she had extin- 
ge of her own liberty. Let us say to 
this West Point trained warrior that we do not 


. ling he lihert? 
invading the 11bDert 


gulls ed every vest 
need his 

ave a better, cheaper, and more effi 
physical development of our boys; a 
way that needs no guns nor uniforms, or the false glitter 


*t us take the advice of Dr. Dudley A. Sar- 
gen f Harvard University (and there is no better au- 
thority on physical training). He says: ‘‘Advocate a 


er of gymnasia, and in time of peace follow 


» thir thar 
LiLALIES Cilia 


make for peace instead of inviting 


ns for it. Thetrue strength of our gov- 
the people 


> virtue and intelligence of 


order, and 





reverence for justice, law. We injure our 


young peopl ‘ncouraging a spirit of contention, false 
glo and fondness for the trappings and display of 

Women’s New Century Club of this city has 
earnestly discussed this proposal and voted against mili- 


[he First-day School Union of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting of Friends, consisting of the representatives of 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, at a meeting 


> >] iY 
2 schools in 


inanimously expressed 


pprova e introduction of military drill 

into schools, and desired its expression on this 
stion to be publicly recorded 

DESPONDEN is not a state of humility. On the 

contrary, it is the vexation and despair of a cowardly 

prid Nothing is worse. Whether we stumble or 


only think of rising again and 
course. —Fénélon. 
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IN A STREET CAR. 
THE car was crossing the city from the west to the east 
when a very young mother, evidently from the poorer 
class, got into the car. Both she and her baby wore the 
positive evidences of refinement. The modesty of the 
bonnets worn by each, the daintiness with which the 
plain clothes were worn, all showed the woman to be or 
in spirit above her class. The little girl was just begin 
ning to talk. She looked long and earnestly at an old 
woman, dirty, scowling, and repulsive, on the other side 
of the car. The child looked so earnestly at the old 
woman that the mother thought perhaps that was the 
reason why the old woman was scowling, and she tried to 
attract the little girl’s attention, but it was useless. The 
big blue eyes were not removed from the face of the old 
woman. At last the little girl became so restless that the 
mother stood her on her feet by her knee, when the child 
with a quick step and outstretched arms, threw herself 
against the scowling old woman and said, in her sweet 
baby tones, ‘‘ I dot dranma home ; me loves dranmas.”’ 
Ihe old woman was so startled at this unexpected display 
of affection and interest that her eyes filled with tears, 
and, putting one hand on thechild’s shoulder, she pushed 
her gently from her knee, and said, ‘* I am not fit fer ye 
to touch, child, ye’re so sweet and pretty.’’ But the 
baby, with that clear look of innocence that is so start- 
ling in some children, pushed away the detaining hand 
and again leaned heavily against the old woman. This 
time, putting her elbow on the old woman’s knee and her 
chin en her hand, she gazed with the most bewitching 
smile into the old woman’s face, murmuring again, ‘ | 
loves dranmas.’’ The tears overflowed and trickled down 
the cheeks of the old woman, and there was not a dry 
eye inthecar. The little mother, with rare wisdom, let 
the angel of mercy alone, and there the child stood, finally 
taking the corner of the old woman’s shawl in her 
hand, smiling her friendliness into the face of the woman 
who evidently years before had built a wall between her- 


self and the world’s good fellowship.— Zhe Outlook. 


MuTuaL ADAPraTION.—Conquest of circumstances 
is, in a measure, adapting one’s self to them, and making 
them serve us. To adapt one’s self to an inferior in 
rank, in social station, or in intelligence, or to anyone 
over whom we may have authority or exercise a care, is 
seldom an easy task. And yet it is manifestly as essential 
to a right economy of forces, as it is for the inferior to 
adapt himself to his superior. An employer must raise 
his voice if he wouid address himself to an employé who 
is hard of hearing, just as essentially as the employé in a 
reverse case must do. The child must submit to the 
parent’s authority, but, more often than not, the result 
will be a miscarriage of justice if the parent has not in 
the first instance adapted himself to the child’s under- 
standing and nature. The true economy of forces in 
every household, church, or business concern, rests 
largely upon a greater or less exercise of mutual adapta- 
tion.—Sunday School Times. 





Four things a man must learn to do, 
If he would make his record true: 
To think without confusion clearly ; 
To love his fellow-men sincerely ; 
To act from honest motives purely ; 
To trust in God and heaven securely. 


—Henry J. Van Dyke. 
THE city reveals the moral ends of being, and sets 
the awful problem of life. The country soothes us, re- 
freshes us, lifts us up with religious suggestion.— Chapin. 
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THE YEARLY MEETING. 

As the time approaches for each annual gathering of 
Friends, the interest deepens with all active and earnest 
members, for although there may not always be the same 
attraction as to the business to be transacted, there should 
always be the same concern that its deliberations be con- 
ducted weightily, and with that zeal for the truths we hold 
so valuable, that our advancement towards best things 
shall be promoted. ‘This year we have not the same 
anxious concern relative to the revision of our Book of 
Discipline, but there is the deep interest that attaches to 
the replies that shall come from the constituent meetings 
to our revised queries. ‘There will, of course, be varia- 
tions in the interpretations given to some of the changes, 
as this first general answering of all of these rules is pre- 
sented, but in the different readings through which they 
have passed, in preparative, monthly, and quarterly meet- 
ings, there will doubtless be a settled feeling that no vital 
truths have suffered, and in very many cases these are 
more clearly and reasonably stated. 

Those Friends who are diligent in attendance, and 
appreciative of a// of our meetings, find their strength 
renewed by yearly assembling, both reugiously and so- 
cially, if, happily, their spirits are imbued with that love 
of the Father and their brethren, that silences any notes 
of inharmony that might possibly arise from the great 
variety of minds assembled. These can enjoy the expres- 
sion of the different views, for God has so framed us 
that each has his own individuality sacred to himself and 
his Maker. So beautiful is this arrangement that under 
the controlling influence of Divine love there can be a 
mingling and commingling each in his own place and 
service, producing a harmony of the whole body that is 
uplifting and inspiring. There is a class of Friends,—-we 
trust it is a very small class,—who look forward to attend- 
ance at Yearly Meeting as their chief time for manifesting 
their interest in our Society. These have not yet learned, 
or are neglectful of the fact, that the fountain head of a 
large stream is the nearest, in one sense, to the great 
Creating Power. That the little spring, fresh from its 
fountain, if kept pure and sweet, waxes strong and great 
to enjoy and to be a part of the wider body. Then, too, 
there is asense of having earned the privilege of the 
higher, by faithfulness all along the line of the work in 
the constituent meetings. It is service, after all, that 
brings the reward which we all desire to share, and al- 
though the attending of a yearly meeting is of value in 
itself, that value is greatly enhanced by the feeling of 
being a constituent part of its working force. 
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Then there are those good and faithful workers at 
home, whose business cares, domestic concerns, or re- 
moteness hinder their going up to the yearly feast. 
These should have our expressed sympathy, by our gather- 
ing up, not alone the crumbs, but as much as may be a 
full share of the good things that have been dispensed. 
Let our Extracts be fuller, and convey not only conclu- 
sions, but some of the exercises that have refreshed and 
strengthened us. Large gatherings have a broadening 
effect, and we look with interest upon all yearly meetings 
of Friends, whether those not of our branch or the parent 
meeting beyond the sea. Any religious assemblage 
bearing our distinctive family name cannot fail to enlist 
oursympathy and arouse a fellow feeling ; for, notwith- 
standing shades of difference in belief and changes in 
methods of worship in some of these, we hold so many 
views and testimonies in common that we can but feel 
we are kindred bodies. Let us dwell more on the points 
that unite, and emphasize less our differences, and all 
work to promote the general good, each in our allotted 
place, and by so doing hasten the time when the broadest 
love shall prevail amongst all Friends. 

Surely we are approaching in our hearts the feelin 
thus expressed by a faithful Christian: ‘‘ 1 am weary o 
h of me that is not hurt 
All I 


world in 


words, and there is not an in 
through and through by sectarian controversies. 
care for now 
Christ.’’ As 


ideal ? 


is the ideal shown to the the 


Friends shall we not strive to attain this 


A NOTICE elsewhere in this issue, sent us by our friend 


3enjamin F. Nicholas, of Huntington, Indiana, 


nounces the postponement of the proposal to 


an- 
hold a 


Western Auxiliary Conference. This appears to us a sound 


conclusion. ‘There is nothing to hinder the considera- 


tion of the subject, and after the holding of the General 
Conference next year, it may be better seen, no doubt, 


what the best course will be. We regret that in the an- 


nouncement of the committee’s conclusions, it is put on 


rT 


the ground of ‘‘ opposition’ by Eastern Friends. ‘Thi 


seems tous too strong aword. Many Friends in the Eas 


no doubt felt unfavorable to the plan, as proposed, but 
their earnest desire is todo the very best for all, and they 


will not ‘‘ oppose’’ anything which upon due considera- 


ic 


tion appears truly helpful to Friends in the West, 


and 
which the latter desire. 


Our friend John J. Cornell calls our attention to an 


error of date in the notice given last week of his ex- 
pected attendance at Abington Quarterly Meeting, at 
Horsham. That meeting comes on Fifth-day of next 
week, which will be the gth of the month, (not the roth, 
as in the notice) ; and the appointed meeting at Abington, 


next day, will be on the roth, not the 11th. 


nt : 
sent us 


Two—possibly more—notices of marriages, 
for insertion about a fortnight ago, (in good time for last 


week’s issue), were mislaid, and as we do not recall who 
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forwarded them, we can only ask that any one who has 


sent such notices, not published last week or this, will 


) }] torwarda n “ 1 lice 
kindly forward us a duplicate 


MARRIAGES 


‘“—BAKER.—On Fourth month 25, 1895, 
Warwick, of "Pp phia, by Friends’ ceremony, 
West Philadelphia, and Alice C 
mont, Delaware county, Pa 
GOODFELLOW—HAYHURST.—In L 
Fourth month 11, 1895, by Friends’ ceremony, 
and Martha M. Hayhurst, both of Lambertville 
SAILER— 
0, 1895, at the 


3 
Pa., under the care of the 


GARRE efore Mayor 


Worrall 
f Edge- 


hilade Penrose 


Garrett, of atherine Baker, of 


ambertville, N. J., on 
Alfred S. Goodfellow, 


Fourth month 
Wynnewood, 
Philadel- 
Mary C 


LOTHIER.—On ae day evening, 
home of the bri le’s yarents, Ballytore, 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Elizabeth J. Clothier, Isaac H. and 
Thomas H Philadelphia 

SHOEMAKI ~HAMPTON 
parents, in Newtown, on Third 


care ol! 
Shoemal 


phia, 


Clothier, and 


daughter of 


Powers Sailer, of 


of the bride’s 
1895, under the 
Philadelphia, Comiy 
Hampton. 













Stree 








BLACKFAN At her reside 1 Yardley, Bucks Co., Pa., 
Fourth month 27, 1895, after a protracted illness, Fra ia Ely Black- 
fan, widow of the late John Blackfan, and daughter of Hugh B. Ely, 
formerly S i 75th year of her age ; amember of Make 
tie M y ily Meet 

Interment at Solebury Friends’ grave-yard 

COOK in the 1st of Third month, 1895, Martha Cook, wife of 


Samuel H 


Meeting ot 


Harris, aged 41 years 


A member of Friends 











GILES.—aAt home of her son-in-law, William F. Searing, at 
Sherwood, N. Y., I 1 month 10, 1895, Lydia Ann, wife of W. P 
Giles, formerly of Sk ¢ s 

A | a nail says > 
N. Y., on the 3 ay of June 
riage in 1846, when she 1 
over ane Ally py ) 
ay as the cares of s¢ went to reside at Sher 
wood with her daughter, w 1as tenderly cared for her during her 
long and nf mess ler cheerful and happy disposition made her 
th i w cnew her Ss was an earnest, consistent 
member of t Ss tv of | is, and a regular and constant attend- 
ant at their meetings s g as r health would permit Her simple 
Chris char vas a less f wt e, and the patient and 
heroic manner in w 1 she bore her years of suffering was a lesson of 
how to d S was the mot f aughter and three sons, all 
of whom, wit band, survive mourn her loss 

HI! INGS \t the resid f Wm. L. Walker, in Newtown, 
Pa., Fourth month 19, 1895, Emily Matilda L. Hellings, aged 54 
yea! a member of Monthly Meeting 

LARE At Ply meeting, Montgomery county, Pa., Fourth 
month 25, 15895, in his Soth y Joel Lare, a minister o encaaa 








Moathly, and Plymouth Preparative 

Our friend | Lare was not ori y a Friend, but became a 
member by nvit vent in his early manhood, and had now been a 
faithful minister for over sixty years. He was apprenticed, in his 
yo ith, t the Diacxsmih trade, with J se ph Freas, at L ysinger s 
store, near Plymouth Meeting, ar after learning the trade be fol 
lowed it as his means of support until he was ; about seventy years old 





was eminently con 
Friends. His smithshop, for 
village, by Plymouth meeting house, 
[ at the a appointe i hour. 
A notice in the Norristown Herald says: “* He had 


His plain and simple, but earnest Christian life 


sistent with the te nies of 





many 


was that ir and he 





years, 


ceased his labors | tually to meet 





little oppor 





tunity to acquire an education In his sermons he often alluded to 
his lack of scholastic training, and he also mentioned that he was dis- 
posed to levity in youth. Soon after reaching the age of manhood, 
however, he felt the need of dependence upon a Higher Power, and 





professed by Friends. His 


being confined to a 
As time passed, however, he spoke more 
was highly favored in 





he became convi 
first 





1e principles 
utterances in the ministry were very brief, 


ation 





his discourses. There are 
esent generation who are not familiar with his manner of 
careful in the attendance of meetings and other 
and stood high in the community in which he 


speaking 

religious duties, 

every respect. 
‘*He married late 


] 1 ir 
ived In 


in life Mary 


rvives him.” 


Jeanes, daughter of the elder 


who su 
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Fourth 
71st year ; a member of 


LIPPINCOTT.—At his home in Woodstown, N. J., 
month 17, 1895, William F. Lippincott, in his 
Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting, Salem Co., N. J. 


LORD.—At Woodbury, N. J., Fourth month 22, 1895, Hannah 
C., widow of Benjamin L ord, in her 76 year. A member of Wood 
bury Monthly Meeting. 

WILSON. —In Upper Delaware Co., Pa., Fourth 
month 17, 1895, Crosby B of the late William P. ar 
Hulda T. Wilson, in the 53d year of his age ; amember of Cheste: 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

After months of gradual weakness, this beloved friend 
peacefully to his final rest, following his mother, who had preceded hit 
only a little past two years. Being of a kindly disposition, he was ever 
ready to lend a helping hand, and knew no distinction in the different 
walks of life. About a week previous to his death, he told his wife 
that his earthly journey was nearly completed, and made with her his 
funeral arrangements. ‘*‘ Blessed are they who die in the Lord.’ 


Providence, 
Wilson, son 


passe 


* 


WOODWARD.—At his residence, Paducah, 
20, 1895, John E. Woodward, aged $3 
Monthly Meeting x of 
Holly, N. J., 


Ky., Fourth month 
years. A member of the 
Interment at Mt 
Budd 


Friends of Philadelphia 


from the residence of his sister, Rebecca L. 


MARY BUCKMAN 
Departed this life Fourth month 1, 
The memory of this dear friend is precious to survivors who were 

privileged to know her intimately. Modest and retiring in her nature, 
the true beauty of her character was not so generally revealed to transi 
ent acquaintances, as it was fully known to her earlier friends —retain 
ing in old age the sprightliness and equanimity of her younger years, 
Meekness, simplicity, and humility were her every-day ador 
not seeking great things, but, as she wrote to a friend, ‘* 
desire to improve the little (talent) I have, and with the Apostle, in 
content.’’ A happy attainment, wherein dwelt 
enabling the spirit to ascend on the wings of 
faith and hope, whilst the mortal part gradually descended the length 

P athway to the tomb. P curate memory and ani 

mated manner in social converse, she was able to furnish information of 
persons and circumstances of earlier and long ago dates, b 

i and receiving with an unusual zest 
the quiet pleasures of mutual friendships. 


18905 


nments— 
I greatly 


all things strive to be 
strength and excellence, 
ening ossessing an ac 
th enter 
taining and instructive, thus giving 
anion for her sister Elizabeth Pax 
yearly meetings, and many 
smaller meetings with se and our own borders. Perhaps some 
who may read this little tribute may remember the occasions when 
the two sisters, both being the surviving companions of excellent hus 
drawn to mingle personally and spiritually in their solemn 
cheerfulness of « lisposition manifest 
as they dwelt under the weight of their mission and gratefully ac- 
cepted the hospitality and friendships of mmny with whom they socially 
mingled 
As an 


son, she 


distant 








rs 








bands, were 


gatherings, and may also recall the 


elder of her own 


1 judicious 


mont} uly meeting ( Bristol, Pa.), she was 
esteemed weigh ily anc , giving words of counsel or encourage 
ment, as her best judgment Sicamed 

Without an apparent failure of her menta 
our beloved friend Im and pea 
observation and amid the affectionate at 


powers, the declining 
-eful, much retired from 
tentions of filial love. <A brief 
illness was the termination of her earthly life, and the pure spirit, fully 


ripe for the kingdom, entered into the heavenly Father's rest. 5. 





years of were 





Mary H. Cooper, ad 
Mont 


Rudol 


Iph and Catherine Harley, of 
day of Third month, 





gomery county, Pa., was born on the roth 


1814. Her parents were pious peop le, and members of the Baptist 
Church. About the age of 17 years she united with the Society of 


Friends from choice, and was united in marriage with Yarnall Cooper, 
John and Jane Cooper, on the 20th of Second month, 1833, 
by Friends’ ceremony, at a meeting in 2 ancaster county, Pa., of which 
meeting they were members. They came to the State of Illinois on the 
4th of Seventh month, 1840, and cele’ at Bloomington, where they 
resided two years, a I 


attended the oT ening of Clear Creek Monthly 
Meeti ing, in Id4I, and the fo 
+ 


S 
llowing year removed within its limits. 

She was a consistent member, regular in attendance of meetings 
when health would permit ; of a quiet disposition, she taught more by 
example than precept. In her last illness she was confined to her bed 
only a few days, and bore her afflictions with Christian fortitude and 
resignation, frequently calling on her dear Lord and Master, and often 
exclaiming : ** Blessed are they that die in the Lord.’’ On the morning 
Z the of Third month she peacefully went to sleep, passing 

uietly away about four o'clock, aged 81 years and 14 days. Her hus 

and preceded her about twenty years ag She leaves two children, 
one ether. Abram Harley, of Spring fil , Kansas, and three sisters, 
Christiana Forrest, of Marseilles, Mrs. ay R. Lewis, of Ottawa, 
and Mrs. William Newburn, of Wenona, III., to mourn her loss. 


} 


son of 
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She was desirous from their early childhood that her children 
should live true Christian lives, and with her last audible words she 
blessed them, and they rise up and call her blessed. Though we may 
believe that our dear ones are gathered as sheaves fully ripe into our 
Father’s garner, and that our loss is,their eternal gain, yet we feel a 
sadness that words cannot express. Our faith is that she has received 
the welcome plaudit of ‘‘ Well done, thou good and faithful servant ; 
enter thou into the joys of thy Lord.’’ 
The funeral took place at her late home, at 10 o’clock, Third month 
1895, with the reading of the 27th Psalm, by Abel Mills, and two 
poems by George Fuller, by request of the family. Some very appro 
riate remarks were made by Isaac P. Wireman, and others, and 
I. P. W. offered a solemn and appropriate prayer, after which her re 
mains were interred in Friends’ ground, in Clear Creek. C. 


Gducational Department. 


ANOTHER SCHOOL OF 1844. 
WE take from the advertising columns of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 
1844, another advertisement of a school. It reads as follows: 

‘* BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG MEN AND Bboys,near Moorestown, 
Burlington county, N. J. The situation is retired, healthy, and pleas- 
ant, the water is pure and soft; the farm contains upwards of 50 acres, 
with abundance of fine fruit. Those pupils who have a taste for ag- 
riculture will be aided in the exercise of these healthy and delightful 
pursuits in the intervals of their studies, when parents desire it. 

‘* The course of study includes the elementary, as well as the 
higher departments of a liberal and practical English education; 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Physiology, Botany, and other de- 
partments of Natural History, will receive special attention, and be 
fully illustrated by excellent apparatus and specimens. A large and 
well-selected Library will be open to the use of the students. 

‘‘In all the studies particular care will be exercised to give them 
a practical direction, and to cultivate a taste for useful knowledge as 
will be calculated to enlarge the understandings of our pupils, and in- 
crease their usefulness and happiness in life 

‘*All the pupils will live in the family as our own children; their 
morals and deportment will receive most careful attention. The num- 
ber will be limited, and the whole attention of the Subscribers will be 
devoted to the improvement of those who may be entrusted to our 
care. 

‘The Summer Term will commence on the third Second day in 
the Fifth month, and continue till the last Seventh-day in the Ninth 
month. The Winter Term will commence on the first Second-day in 
the Eleventh month, and continue till the last Seventh-day in the 
Fourth month. Students may enter at any time, and without restric- 
tions as to age. 

‘¢ The charge for Tuition, Koarding, and Washing will be $37.50 
a quarter of twelve weeks, payable in advance. No extra charges 

** SAMUEL S. GRISCOM, Principal. 
‘¢ ROWLAND JOHNSON, Assistant.”’ 

Cannot some of our readers give us some recollections and details 

about this school ? 


os 
“is 


THE SCHOFIELD AND LAING SCHOOLS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


As there is now but one month more in which to make 
collections before the close of the Schofield and Laing 
schools, the following extracts from letters from the 
heads of those schools seem to be not inappropriate. 
Friends are well aware that there has been a deficiency 
several times at the end of the month at the Laing school, 
as reported in the Pudletin, and the following extract 
shows how small a margin there is, sometimes, at the 
Schofield school. It is the earnest wish of all interested 
in this work, that the last days of the schools shall not 
be an additional burden to those who bear the responsi- 
bility, because of the lack of funds. 
ANNA M. JACKSON. 

I was brought up on that grand principle of Quaker- 
ism not to go into debt,—to do without a thing until I 
was sure of the money to pay for it. This was always a 
deep principle with me, thanks to my worthy parents, 
and when I came out into the world, and had 
with all kinds of people, I never let go this principle. 
No one knows what work it has been, what an effort it 
has cost. Wisdom has been sought from on high, and 
faith has made me believe that the Fathei will do his part 
if we do ours, and that debts obscure the Divine Light. 
Much of the power to keep to this principle has come 
through silent, often invisible personal effort, stimulated 
by a keen conscience almost over-sensitive on the subject 
of ‘*owing no man anything save love.’’ 

‘* Example is more than precept,’’ and when we come 
down here to teach right living to an ignorant, degraded, 


WOMEN AT GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 
dealings | have heretofore been 


says : 


—The universities of Germany 
closed to women. A dispatch from Berlin now 
‘‘An English woman, Miss Grace Chisholm, has just taken the 
degree of philosophy at the University of Gottingen, with the express 
permission of the Prussian Minister of Education. This is the first de- 
gree ever taken by a woman since Gottingen became a Prussian Univer 
sity, as the Emperor has hitherto opposed the admission of women to 
the imperial universities. It is supposed the conferring of the degree 
upon Miss Chisholm indicates a change of policy and is preliminary to 
further concessions in regard to the higher education of women. ‘The 
new departure has caused much stir in the German academic world.” 


SWARTHMORI LLEGE NoTes.—President DeGarmo and his 
wife entertained the Senior class at their home, Seventh-day evening, 
Fourth month 27. 

Ihe speakers chosen from the Junior class to compete for the Sproul 


wronged race, we will not add to the greatest present 
curse of the South (born of slavery) the curse of not 
paying for what they get. 

The influence of the Schofield school in the commu- 
nity, reaching to all colors and classes, is doubled in 
power for good, because of this corner stone in its foun- 
dation. Rather would I see every brick return to its na- 
tive clay, than a debt over its walls. I want and hope 
for enough money to be raised to keep both schools 
growing. The morning mail on pay day brought enough 
to leave $3.04 in the treasury after paying expenses. 

MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 

Aitken, S. C., Second month 24, 1895. 

The school attendance has been all we could desire. 
If we can only come out square I won’t ask anything 
else. Assy D. Munro. 

Mt. Pleasant, S. C., Fourth month 18, 1895. 


I SEE my path as birds their trackless way, 
I shall arrive, what time, what circuit first 
I ask not ; but unless God send his hail, 
As blinding fire balls, sleet or stifling snow, 
In some time, his good time, I shall arrive ; 
He guides me, as the birds, in his good time. 
— Browning. 


prize in oratory are Bouic Clark, John Morrison, Albert Buffington, 
Ellen Gunton, and Lauretta Smedley. 

The girls have reorganized the flower mission, started several years 
ago, and now send boxes of flowers ev ery week to the ‘‘ ” and 
the college settlement in Philadelphia 

Myrtie E. Furman, professor of elocution, lectured before the 
Friends’ school at Salem, N. J., Fourth month 24. 

The third annual contest of the Pennsylvania Interc 
torical Union was held at Lancaster on the evening of Fourth month 
26. ‘Lhe orations delivered were: ‘* Defeated Victors,’’ by William 
A. Kumps, of Gettysburg; ‘* The Angel Israfel Heartstrings 
are a Lute,”? by Edward H. Kistler, of Muhlenberg ; ‘* Napoleon,’’ 
by T. Levan Bickel, of Franklin and Marshall; ‘‘ Socialism and 
Modern Reform,”’ by Henry Neff Herr, of Lehigh; ‘* The Horoscope 
of the Ages,” by M. W. Kratz, of Lafayette; and ‘* The Modern 
Order of the Round ‘Table,’’ by Emma S. Hutchinson, of Swarth- 
more. The judges, Judge McPherson, of Harrisburg, ex- Attorney 
General Hensel, and Hon. H. M. North, of Columbia, decided in 
favor of 1 Marshall, for first 


shut-ins ”’ ar 


legiate Ora- 


whose 


T. Levan Bickel, of Franklin and place ; 
Emma S. Hutchinson, of Swarthmore, for second place, and Henry 
N. Herr, of Lehigh, for third place 

Beulah W. Darlington, of the class of ‘90, has been appoin 


of Latin in the Girls’ High School, Philadelphia. 


1 


ted teacher 


H. 


‘ HE that holds fast the golden mean, 
And lives contentedly between 
The little and the great, 
Feels not the wants that pinch the poor, 
Nor plagues that haunt the rich man’s door, 
Embittering all his state.”’ 








CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


RG, Pa., FixsT DAY SCHO 


OTE 


— The settlement of Friends 
at Stroudsburg, Pa., near Delaware Water Gap, is quite distant from 





other Friends. (It belongs to Richland, Bucks Co., Monthly Meet- 
ing At the recent meeting of Abington Union, the following report 
Was sent: 

‘ You will find by the reading of our report that not much progress 


has been mad 
our own 


e since you heard trom us last, but that we are holding 
1 presume that ours is the only schcol in our Quarter that 
that we can call a member. 
have endeavored to be faithful in 
our duty, and can only leave the result with Him 
who can alone crown them with success 

We have 


have had three very interesting meetings, and we are very much 


reports sixty-five scholars, with but one 





Ihe few of us at work in the school 


what we ieei to De 


yrganized recently a‘ Friends’ Literary and Sociable,’ 


ypes that through this we may be able to arouse an interest among 
all our members [he Lesson Leaves are very satisfactory, indeed, 
thankful that we are so favored as to have them, as well as 
the Scattered Seeds, provided us by our Monthly Meeting. 

‘On First Christmas we met in the meeting-room and 
had very interesting exercises by the children, consisting of readings, 
recitauons, etc., after which was distributed a gift to each member of 
We had a large attendance by the friends of the school, 
and many expressed the great pleasure it had given them 

We have had removed by death two of our active workers, Ellen 
Fannie M 


and we are 


gay Delore 


the hy 
tne scnooi, 


and 





Malle Brown ; the former many of you will no 
dout nember, the iatter, a sweet young Spirit, who acted as our 
Li for several years. We miss them both so much, and won 





ler at_ the time who would take their places, but they have been 
ed in a measure by their loved ones who desired to help carry on 
the good work ¢hey were called on to lay down, and we know their 


eftorts will be blessed if they continue faithful 


We sull have a good 












good-sized class of colored children and realize 

that here is an opportunity for missionary work, and as dear Ellen 

Miller said on her ed keep together my class of colored 
children, for remember they have souls to save.’’ 

We are still without an adult class and wish it was possible to 

have one, for we believe it would be of incalculable benefit to the 


schooi 


We feel very mu ur great lossin not sharing with you the 
pleasures and benefits of these Unions, also the Yearly Association, 


and the General Conference, but it seems to be an impossibility for us 


to partake. Considering all that we are deprived of, and of the very 
litle mingling with Friends that we have outside of our own little 
meetings, would it not be a chance for you to do some missionary 
work, by appointing the fall meeting of the Union at Stroudsburg ? It 
is agood deal to ask, but remembering your success before, and the 
great pleasure it gave us all to entertain you, we boldly send you this 























nvitation, knowing you will do as it seemeth best 

\ ber of homes have been greatly changed since your visit, 
but a number have been enlarged and we still have ample accommo- 

dations for all who might desire to come 
Union a ted tation, and decided to meet next time, 
tk i Sex 1-day th month, at Stroudsburg. It met 

the r ienth m Id 
I yS UNION.—This was h it Buckingham, 
on $ iy, I hr 2 The several schools in the Union 
re s follows: S y 87 pupils, Buckingham 108, Makefield 
¢ N wn 101, George School 164, Langhorne 66, Bristol 86. 
Wr s repor Ss, it is stated, 173 pupus 

.our of the afternoon’s session was devoted to a pro 
gt ad by Buc School Edith Williams read an 
¢ 4 n the writings of Professor Drummond ian Eastburn 
he Return of the Birds,’’ Sarah J. Broa read * Little 





work, 


itation en 


Betts read a paper on philanthr 


School, followed with a re 








yf the George 


Scho yl, 
















1 ar veunty.’’ Cyrus Twining, 
of Wrig called **‘ Brave Hands 
Sar read a paper in answer to 
the ques 1 done for the Society ?” 
rT} Considerable curiosity was 
arouse rst-day school in Bucks 
count t OF d consideral ly Reference to 
t I s showed at the was established at Yardley, in 
Six nonth, 1867 This s since been discontinued, as have 
th rly held at Doylestown, Edgewood, Plumstead, Penn’s 
Mar | sington Newtown School was started by Dr. Lettie 
A. Sm n 1868. Makefield and Wrightstown schools date from 
15S¢ i Bucking from 1870 

\gnes B. Williams, of Solebury, read a selection from the writings 


It was decided to meet next time at Makefield. 


| be seventy-five years old the 15th of 
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THE LIBRARY. 

[HE current issue of the Atlantic Monthly has two papers of peculiar 
interest to the lover of nature. They are ‘* A Week on Walden’s 
Ridge,” a Tennessee sketch by Bradford Torrey, and ‘‘ Tramps wit 
an Enthusiast’’ by Olive Thorne Miller. The same number contains 
the first of a series of papers on the planet Mars, by Percival Lowell 
We extract from it elsewhere in this issue of our paper. Owing to the 
peculiarly favorable atmospheric conditions at Flagstaff, Arizona, P 
Lowell was able to make most successful observations, and now writes 
very charmingly, giving the latest information in regard to this re 
markable planet. 





‘A History Outline of the Society of Friends,’’ prepared by Alice 
N. Townsend, a member of the History Committee of Philadelphia 
Young Friends’ Association, and published by order of that Associa 
tion, is now in the hands of the printer, and will, it is hoped, be ready 
for sale by the time of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. This little boo 
is designed to meet a need felt in the study of the History of the S 
ciety by the various Associations, for a concise statement, giving th 
main facts in chronological order and facilitating reference to the 
more bulky works. 


WESTERN CONFERENCE POSTPONED. 
[HE committee appointed by Whitewater First-day School Association 
to have charge of the proposition for a Western Conference, to be or 


ganized at the time of Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Tenth month next 
in deference to the opposition expressed by Eastern Friends feel it right 


to withdraw the proposition for the present. The matter is therefore 
indefinitely postponed B. F. NicHo.s, 5 ad 
Toe eee Clerks 
? ANNA M. VAUGHN, |{ 


ADDRESS AT PLYMOUTH ‘TEMPERANCE 
CONFERENCE. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


Av the Temperance Conference, at Plymouth Meeting-house, First-day 
afternoon, Fourth month 21, under the direction of Abington Quarterly 
Meeting (women’s branch), interesting exercises were held. In the 
absence of the clerk, Sarah C. James, the meeting was opened by the 
reading of the Fifty-eighth chapter of Isaiah, by Emma B. Conrow, 
followed by remarks by Charles Bond and others. 

Recitations and readings, by five girls and boys of the Plymouth 
First-day School, added much of instruction to the exercises. 

Jesse H. Holmes, of the George School, gave an address. He 
dwelt upon the fallacy of high license as to the selling of alcoholic 
drinks, in bringing about the abolition of their use, stating that in 
Nebraska, where one thousand dollars is required for each license, 
statistics show there is no decrease in the sale of liquors. Facts show, 
he said, that the laws now being made both by State or Nation are 
tending to cater to the liquor interests, and he cited the repeal of the 
State of Maine law, from making it a prison offense to sell liquor, to 
only a finable punishment, as taking away the last strengthening 
feature, and making it impossible to now enforce the law, as men only 
cared for and feared the imprisonment clause. So, case after case was 
cited, the truth of which was only too well known; and yet the peo 
ple, as a body, sleep, and by this apathy grant that which is wrong in 
principle to be right in practice. Let us, each one, shake ourselves, 
and awake to the needs of the bitter cry of the hour, when one hun 
dred thousand a year of our best young men are snatched up to take 
the places of the dying drunkards. A dozen every hour of the day 
and night, and yet you are satisfied with going around displaying your 
‘* dress sword,” of no service whatever, merely being temperance for 
the sake of respectability, a selfish sentiment only, when the times de 
mand a hand-to-hand battle. The enemy fears only the true ring of 
the steel that cuts asunder their enthralling meshes. 

And the enemy must be fought where the enemy is entrenched. 
What do they care for conferences like these, if these go no further? 
These meetings are only the preparation for the battle. The saloon 
is the most powerful single influence in the government of our nation. 
Let us see to it that we get an idea, center our forces, and do some 
thing—that our laws may not make it easy to do wrong, and hard to 
do right, instead of the other way around, which is Gladstone’s defini- 
tion of law. 

The address was listened to with marked interest, and the Com 
mittee will hold another conference at Warminster Meeting, the latter 
part of Fifth month, believing that the temperance cause is being 
awakened by these gatherings before the people. C. 


Tue life of the spirit is the evidence of immortality. 
Heaven begun is the living proof that makes heaven to 
come credible. He alone can believe in immortality 
who feels the resurrection in him already.—F. W. Rod- 


ertson. 
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A CORRECTION. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


On page 275 of the issue for Fourth month 27, I observe 
aslight (most likely typographical) error. 

‘-William R. Smith, the present Superintendent of the 
Botanic Gardens in Washington, assumed that office 1832, 
during Millard Fillmore’s administration.’’ 

Fillmore’s administration began in 1850 and ended 
in 1853. It is probable that 18372 should be 1852. 


H * 


DR. JAMES MARTINEAU. 
Tus eminent English minister and author was ninety years 
old on the 21st of Fourth month. (lt is notable also that 
Dr. William Henry Furness was ninety-three on the previ- 
ous day, the 2oth.) ‘The Christian Register, of Boston, 


in last week’s issue, gave an interesting collection of brief 


letters from many distinguished ministers of different 
denominations concerning Dr. Martineau’s character and 
All the writers dwell upon his great service in 
maintaining the position of religious faith in the midst of 
the materialistic tendencies which were so strong within 
the last half century. We give below some of their re- 
marks. 

Prof. Orello Cone, of Buchtel College, Ohio: 

Dr. Martineau has placed the present and many suc- 
ceeding generations under obligations to him asa religious 
teacher and an expounder of a noble spiritual philosophy. 
In him we do not separate the philosopher from the 
Christian, and underlying the inspiring discourses of the 
‘* Endeavors after the Christian Life’’ we discern the 
principles or the ‘* Study of Religion’’ and of the 
‘« Types of Ethical Theory.’’ A theologian of the noblest 
type, he combines with a keen dialectic a tender and 
worshipful reverence. His criticism of materialistic 
hypothesis constitutes a contribution to the solution of 
the gravest problems, which is equallee in importance 
only by his masterly exposition of the idio-psychological 
ethics. His great work on ‘‘ The Seat of Authority in 
Religion ’’ has, besides other conspicuous merits, that of 


avors. 


showing how a full acceptance and a facile handling of | 


the results of the critical school are compatible with an 
unshaken faith in the essential religious verities and a 
devout appreciation of Jesus of Nazareth. The wisdom 
and inspiration which his writings supply are communi- 
cated to us through the medium of a style whose grace 

id charm delight the reader and leave a deposit of 
pleasant memories. 

President Andrews, of Brown University : 

Dr. Martineau is, in many respects, one of the phe- 
nomena of our age. But in no respect is he more re- 
markable than in that prophetic endowment of his, while 
it has enabled him to foresee, amid all the clouds with 
which socialism has obscured the theological sky, that 
there was light ahead for the Christian faith. When few 
other great men dared do so, he told us that the unbe- 
lieving bent of thought through which we have been 
passing for a quarter of a century would be temporary, 
would give way to an era of strong, healthy conviction 
as to the reality of a spiritual world and a living God. 
It must be a great delight to him to see his prophecy ful- 
filled in the renewed interest in religion now manifest 
among the leaders of thought in works like Kidd’s ‘‘ Social 
Evolution,’’ and Balfour’s ‘‘ Foundations of Belief.’’ 

Lyman Abbott, editor of Zhe Outlook : 

Other engagements make it impossible for me to do 
more than contribute a sentence or two of personal affec- 
tion and esteem to the tributes you are gathering to one 
of the greatest apostles of spiritual Christianity in our 











century. I gladly acknowledge my personal indebted- 
ness to him. I believe that all his works are in my li- 
brary. As a seer, whose intellectual philosophy is the 
product of his own spiritual experience, the century has 
produced no superior to James Martineau. Even his 
defects are the products of his virtues. If he recognizes 
too little the importance and the authority of historical 
Christianity, it is because his own vision of present and 
spiritual Christianity is so clear and so certain. If as an 
author he lacks in suggestiveness, it is because his literary 
ideals are so high and his literary finish so exquisite that 
he leaves nothing unsaid and nothing unthought of for 
his reader to say or to think. He is at once a reaction 
against anda counterpoise to the materialistic and sensa- 
tional philosophy which he has done so much to counter- 
act; but, though he is so splendid an idealist, he never 
runs into the wild vagaries of a certain school of modern 
idealism. Intellectual sympathy with James Martineau 
is equally efficacious as an antidote for the sensationalism 
of Mill and Huxley on the one hand, and for the unbal- 
anced and unphilosophical idealism of the Christian 
Scientists on the other. And those of us who have had 
the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with Mr. Marti- 
neau know that his soul is as crystalline as his style, and 
that the beauty of his English is a true reflection of the 
spiritual beauty of the man. 


PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS IN MeEmMory.—Memories 
grow in sweetness or in bitterness according to their 
special associations. A memory of another’s loving 
words and ways accumulates tenderness and gratitude and 
joy as the years go by, if that memory is associated with 
holy impulses to better living, and with blessed influences 
growing out of the loved one’s character and life. But 
a memory of one’s personal unkindness or of neglected 
opportunities of showing love, increase sad thoughts 
continually, while associated with the consciousness of 
pain given to a dear one, and of loss to one’s self that 
can never be restored. A look of love, a word of sym- 
pathy or gratitude or appreciation, will grow in value for 
all time in its precious associations with its inevitable 
consequences and influence. It can never lose its worth, 
or fail of gain and enlargement. But an unloving 
look or an unkind word will not remain as it was at the 
start. Whether the one toward whom it was directed 
forgets it or not, in the heart of the one who gave it it 
is an investment on compound interest in its gathering 
associations of remembered wrong and loss, and its every 
fresh linking with the events of the passing life, will 
bring added sadness and renewed vain regret. What we 
have of present gladness or sorrow is largely the income 
of long-ago investments in the stock of life’s memories. 
We cannot now change the nature of those investments, 
but we can make fresh investments in the light of our 
instructive experiences. Realizing this truth, we shall 
strive to never lose an opportunity of putting out at in- 
terest a loving word or act that shall have more and more 
bright associations in the ever- widening sweep of personal 
memories.—Sunday School Times. 


PorTRaIT OF Lucy Stone.—A portrait of Lucy Stone, 
by the gifted artist, F. E. Billings, has been placed on 
exhibition in the Noyes Gallery on Bromfield street, 
Boston. Though unfinished, it is highly praised by many 
artists and by friends who knew her. It has a strength 
and sweetness combined that was characteristic. The 
death of the artist took place the day after the death of 
Lucy Stone.— Woman's Column. 
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strating more and more clearly the essential oneness of the 
iniverse. Matter proves to be common property. We 
have learnt that the very same substances with which we 
are familiar on this our earth, iron magnesium, calcium, 
and the rest, are the far-off stars that strew 
the depths of space. Nothing new under the sun! In- 


present itn 


deed, there is nothing new above it but ever-varying 
detail 

So much for matter. As for mind beyond 
fines cf our tiny globe, modesty, backed by a probability 
little short of demonstration, forbids the thought that 
we are the sole thinkers in this great universe 

That we are the only minds in space it takes, indeed, 
a very small mind to fancy. 
commonly escapes us. 


the con 


Our relative insignificance 
[If we reduce the universe to a 
which we can conceive it, that on 
shall be represented by a good-sized pea, 
a grain of mustard seed, the moon circling about 

at a distance of seven inches, the sun 
globe two feet in diameter, two hundred and twenty 
feet away. Mars, a much smaller would circle 
round the two-foot globe, three hundred and fifty feet 
from its surface; Jupiter, an orange, at a distance of a 
quarter of a mile; Saturn, a small orange, at two-fifths 
of a mile, and Uranus and Neptune, good-sized plums, 
three-quarters of a mile and a mile and a quarter away, 
respectively. The nearest star would lie two hundred 
and thirty thousand miles off, or about the actual dis 
tance of our own moon, and the other stars at corre- 
sponding distances beyond that ; that is, on a scale upon 
which the moon should be but seven inches off, the 
nearest star would still be as far from us as the moon is 
now. When we think that each of these stars is probably 
the center of a solar system on a grander scale than our 
own, we cannot seriously take ourselves to be the only 
minds in the universe. 

Now, changes take place upon the surface of Mars, 
changes vast enough to be visible from the earth. When 
properly observed they turn out to be most marked. We 
will begin with the look of the planet last June. Its 
general aspect then was tripartite. Upon the top part of 
the disc, round what we know to be the planet’s pole, 
appeared a great white cap, the south polar cap. The 
south lay at the top, because all astronomical views are, 
for optical reasons, upside down; but inasmuch as we 
never see the features otherwise, to have them right side 
up is not vital to the effect. Below the white cap lay a 
region chiefly bluish-green, interspersed, however, with 
portions more or less reddish ochre. Below this, again, 
came a vast reddish-ochre stretch, the great continental 
deserts of the planet. 

The first sign of change occurred in the polar cap. 
[It proceeded slowly to dwindle in size. Such oblitera- 
tion it has, with praiseworthy regularity, undergone once 
every two years for the last two hundred. Since the 
polar cap was first seen it has waxed and waned with 
clock-like precision, a precision timed to the change of 
season in the planet’s year. During the spring, these 
snow-fields, as analogy at once guesses them to be, and as 
beyond doubt they really are, stretch in the southern 
hemisphere, the one presented to us at this last opposi- 
tion, down to latitude seventy, and even sixty-five south ; 
covering thus more than the whole of the planet’s south 
frigid zone. As summer comes on they dwindle gradu- 
ally away, till by early autumn they present but tiny 
patches, a few hundred miles across. This year, for the 
first time in human experience, they melted, apparently, 
completely. This unprecedented event happened on Oc- 
tober 13, or forty-three days after the summer solstice of 
the southern hemisphere, a date corresponding to about 


S( ale on 
the earth 
with 


which 


would be a 


pea, 
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the middle of July on earth. Evidently it was a phe- 
nomenally hot season on Mars, for the minimum of the 
polar patch is reached usually about three months after 
Martian midsummer. It will be noticed how nearly such 
melting parallels with what takes | 
cap on earth. 


lace with our arctic ice- 
But the disappearance of the polar snows is by no 
means the only change discernible upon the surface of the 
planet. 
in tint at successive ®ppositions, 
and in the bright 


due to the seasons. 


Several years ago Schiaparelli noticed differences 
both in the dark areas 
ones. ‘These, he suggested, might be 
This year it has been possible to 
watch the change take place. From the Martian last of 
April to the Martian middle of 
areas have been 

transformation. fact, to be a wave of 
seasonal change that sweeps over the of the planet 
from pole to pole. We will examine this more in detail 
when we take up the question of water. 


August, the bluish-green 


steadily undergoing a most marked 
There proves, in 


lace 


For the present 
point it suffices that it takes place; for it constitutes 
proof positive of the presence of an atmosphere. 

A moment’s consideration will show how absolutely 
positive this proof is; for it is the inevitable deduction 
from the simplest of observed facts. Its cogency consists 
in its simplicity. It is independent of difficult detail or 
of doubtful interpretation. It is not concerned with 
what may be the constitution of the polar caps, nor with 
the character of the transformation that sweeps, wavelike, 
over the rest of the planet. It merely states that change 
occurs, and that statement is conclusive. 

Having thus seen with the brain as much as with the 
eye, and in the simplest possible manner, that a Martian 
atmosphere exists, we will go on to 
is like. 

One deduction from this thin air we must, however, 
be careful not to make ; that because it is thin 
capable of supporting intelligent life. 


consider what it 


it is in- 
That beings con- 
stituted physically as we are would find it a most uncom- 
fortable habitat is pretty certain. But lungs are 
wedded to logic, and there is nothing in the 


not 
world or 
beyond it to prevent, so far as we know, a being with 
gills, for example, from being a most superior person. 
A fish doubtless imagines life out of water to be impos- 
and similarly, to argue that life of an order as 
high as our own, or higher, is impossible, because of less 
air to breathe than that to which we are locally accus- 
tomed, is, as Flammarion happily expresses it, to argue, 
not as a philosopher, but as a fish. 


sible ; 


To sum up, now, what we know about the atmosphere 
of Mars: we have proof positive that Mars has an atmos- 
phere ; we have reason to believe that this atmosphere is 
very thin,—thinner at least by half than the air upon the 
summit of the Himalayas,—that in constitution it does 
not differ greatly from our own, and that it i 
heavily charged with water vapor. 


o 


is relatively 


BALTIC AND Biack SEA CANAL.—The ship canal 
between the Baltic aud Black seas will be about 1.000 


miles long. ‘There are no very formidable engineering 
difficulties. The estimated cost is £20,000,0 é 
construction will occupy five years. ‘fT! anal wil 

27 feet deep, 213 feet wide at top, and 114 feet at the 
bottom. It is to run from Riga, follow the course of the 
Dwina, Beresina, and Dnieper, and end at Cherson. The 
canal will be lighted by electricity along its whole length, 
enabling the transit to be performed in six days, reckon- 
ing six knots as a maximum speed. Other towns and 
districts besides those touched by the canal will be bene- 
fited, owing to the improvement of 


| navigation in the 
| Varlous rivers. 
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MARKETING APPLES. 
Some essential points to be considered in the marketing 
of fruit were given by George A. Cochrane in a paper 
read a few weeks ago before a meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Fruit Growers in Worcester. We quote in a con- 
densed form a few paragraphs, which will be found inter 
esting to buyers as well as growers: 

For several reasons the barrel is too large a package 
for apples, which should be marketed in boxes no larger 
than those used for oranges and lembdns. Last fall I ad- 
vised the trial of such a package, and suggested that each 
apple be wrapped in paper as oranges and lemons are. 
Three thousand cases were sent to me for shipment to 
Europe. Out of fifty growers of apples only three under 


stood what a close selection of fruit meant, and the 
apples sent by these three growers sold in London at 
$2.40 a case, when fruit in a barrel, which held three 
times as much as one of the cases, brought only $4. 
Some growers sent windfalls, in the hope that wrapping 


them in paper would insure their safe arrival in England. 
Some sent snow apples and russets mixed 
Of course, wher 


in the same 
barrels are used, new ones, and 
not second-hand flour barrels, should be used, for, no 
matter what care is taken to dust and wash them, suffi 
cient flour will remain in the seams or staves of old 
barrels to rattle out in transportation and dust the fruit. 

In packing a barrel, select a fair sample of the con- 
tents for the bottom layer. Place the apples, stems 
down, in the form of a ring, beginning at the outside, 
and having secured this layer firmly, place the second 
layer in so as to fit closely in the interstices, then fill the 
barrel quickly and gently, and when one third full rock 
it slightly to settle the apples. Repeat this rocking 
when the barrel is about three-fourths full, and when it 
is filled place a padded board on top and rock it while 
the board is held down firmly. Then place in enough 
more apples to form a cone at least two inches about the 
chime. Now the head down with a barrel screw 
presser, nail the chime hoops, both top and bottom, se 
curely, and have the head lining sufficiently large to lap 
the presser that forms the head. 


case. 


iorce 


Never pack red apples until they are of a good color 
ow I rt 4 : 

until 
and then strip the tree of all its fruit 


} 


to pick the 


It is an expensive blunder to wait the last moment 
It isalso a mistake 
apples faster than they can be packed. Itisa 
good plan to go over the trees a week or a fortnight be- 
fore the general picking and remove the well developed and 
well colored fruit and market it atonce. Aside from the 
advantage of early marketing, such pickings help the fruit 
which rease and improve its color. 
ild be headed up at once, and if they are to be 
held they should be hurried into cold storage as near a tem- 
perature of thirty two degrees as possible. 


its size, 


remains, in¢ 


Apples sho 





They should 
never be allowed to lie on the ground, and under no circum- 


} 


stances should they be exposed to sun or rain after being 


picked or Fall varieties decay quickly, because 


+ 


they areexposed to a higher temperature after leaving the 





tree than the winter varieties are, and more fruit is lost 
after being picked in heat than from the frost. 
Growers who keep apples in bins to market during the 


winter should select and sort at 


the time of picking. 
; a 


Only perfect and healthy fruit should go into such bins. 


Cellars should be ventilated so that advantage of any 
and the fruit 
kept as nearly as possible at the required coolness. When 
the average temperature has been above forty-five degrees 
from the time of sorting up to December 15, apples should 
be marketed as soon after the turn of the year as possible. 
When they are kept in the bin after this time they will 
10t stand rough usage and will not answer to ship to 


change in the temperature can be taken 
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Europe in barrels. One reason why fall fruit does not 
pay arises from the fact that a large quantity of delicate 
fruit is placed in one compartment, which, because it is 
airtight, becomes overheated. Such delicate fruit ought 
never to be placed in barrels, except for near-by markets, 
and then only under the most favorable conditions of 
weather. Were American apples marketed in as sound 
condition as oranges are, if they were graded as oranges 
are as to quality and size, if they were wrapped and 
packed as oranges are, they would be worth three times 


as much as they now command in Liverpool.—Scientifi. 
American. 


MODERN GREECE. 
Professor J. I. Manatt, in Reviews of Reviews. 

Wuar has Greece to show now for her blanket mortgage ? 
Sixty years ago not a mile of wagon road; to-day above 
2,000 miles built (often over mountains) at a cost of ten 
million dollars. Twenty-five years ago, five miles of rail 
connecting Athens with her seaport ; now some six hun- 
dred miles of railway in operation—connecting the 
capital with most of the Peloponnese and opening up a 
good part of Acarnania and Thessaly: while the Pirzus- 
Larissa Railway, which is to open up the rest of Central 
and Northern Greece, and ultimately, direct communica 
tion with Europe, is mostly ready for the rails, and would 
be running now but for unlucky financiering. The 
English builders—now ousted—have done some daring 


engineering, especially in tunneling Mt. Othrys. ‘The 
Corinth Canal—which Periander dreamed of and Nero 


began—has been finished, so giving a short and safe water- 
way from the Adriatic to the Ajgean. Lake Kopais has 
been drained, not only uncovering prehistoric cities but 
reclaiming 60,000 acres of rich alluvial soil. The Greek 
merchant marine counts (1893) 116 steamers of 83,508 
net tonnage, and 944 sailing vessels aggregating a burden 
of some 250,000 tons. Much of the carrying trade of the 
Levant and nearly all of that on the Danube is in Greek 
bottoms. With a sea-line—in proportion to area— 
seven times as great as France’s and twelve times as great 
England's, Greece maintains 69 lighthouses and is build- 
ing as many more. Her steam factories are worth some 
$6,000,000. Withan area of some sixteen million acres— 
ljargely mountain—she has five and a half million in field 
and forest and five millions in pasture. The acreage in 
currants and vineyards has increased a hundred fold and 
more since independence. The agricultural produce foots 
up $21,000,000 a year. Still the country imports bread- 
stuffs to the value of $6,000,000 annually, which Thessaly 
could readily produce and may be expected to produce 
when the railway opens up that great wheat-field. This 
saving alone would nearly pay the interest on the foreign 
debt. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
THE Third Convention of the World’s Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union will be held in connection with the annual 
meeting of the British Woman’s Temperance Association, in Queen’s 
Hall and Exeter Hall, London, June 14th to 21st, 1895. 


Biennial 


—Scholarship has so deteriorated in the schools in Allentown, Pa., 
on account of cigarette smoking, that the school board has taken the 
matter in hand, and given notice through the newspapers to dealers in 
tobacco not to sell to boys under 16 years, or they would be prose- 
cuted 

—There is a movement on foot to create a new State out of Upper 
Michigan, Northern Wisconsin, and Northeastern Minnesota, with 
Duluth as the capital. The name proposed for it is Superior 


—What becomes of English “ girl graduates’’ is indicated by 
statistics of Newnham College, recently collected by Mrs. Henry 
Sidgwick, the Principal. Of 657 graduates known to be alive, 108 have 
married, 122 are living at home, 5 are doctors, 2 missionaries, I a 
bookbinder, 1 a market gardener, and 374, more than half, teachers. 
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—lIt is said that when the Pope writes his name, his right hand 
trembles so much that he is obliged to hold his wrist with the left 
hand. The trembling he attributes not to old age, but to the effects of 
fever which attacked him while he was Bishop of Perugia, over twenty- 
five years ago. 

—Rev. Samuel May, of Leicester, Mass., one of the few living 
veterans of the anti-slavery conflict, who espoused the cause of the 
slave almost at the outset of the contest, and who remained actively in 
the conflict to the end, celebrated his eighty-fifth birthday anniversary 
last month. 


— Bishop William Taylor, in charge of the Methodist missions in 
Africa, is not a colored man as many suppose. The ancestors of 
Bishop Taylor came from County Armagh, Ireland, to Virginia. His 
complexion is naturally very fair, but frequent travel and long residence 
in the tropics have given his features a darker cast. 


—A bill has been drawn which will make it an offense to buy 
liquor as well as to sell it in New Hampshire. It was introduced in 


the Legislature recently under auspices that promised well for its 
enactment. 


—Daniel Webster’s sister- ~ law, the widow of his brother, Ezekiel 
Webster, is living at Concord, N. H., and is nearly 94 years of age. 
She was married August 2, tog and has been a widow over sixty- six 
years, her husband having died April 10, 1829. 


—Jean Jacques Rousseau’s herbarium, comprising 1,500 plants, is 
offered for sale at Orleans, (France). It was given after his death by 
his widow to his physician and was sold once before, in 1822. Rous- 
seau's love of nature was genuine and his attainments as a botanist 
were considerable. 


—At Bhattiprolu, thirty miles from the delta of the river Kistna, in 
India, relics were found recently containing fragments of the body of 
Gautama or Buddha, which there is good reason to believe are authen- 
tic. The inscriptions on the caskets are of a date not later than 200 
years before Christ, or only 250 years, that is, after the death of Buddha, 
and show that at that time the relics were believed to be genuine. 


—The Queen of Italy is said to have a remarkable historic col- 
lection of shoes. It includes the shoes worn by Marie Stuart on her 
way to execution, the shoes of Joan of Arc, Mary Antoinette, Queen 
Louise, etc.; also a collection of shoes of various countries which has 
an ethnographic value. 


—The New York J/ndependent says: ‘‘ We are apt to think of 
Mexico as sleepy and behind the age, but the city is wide awake in 
the matter of sanitation, having been to enormous expense to secure 
good water, and now it is found that a most salutary measure would be 
a more rapid flow through the sewers of the city. Accordingly some 
twenty-five windmills are to be built, in differer parts of the city, ata 
cost of $25,000, which will rotate vaddle wheels in the sewers and 
thus accomplish the desired object.” 


—Violent shocks of earthquakes have been experienced through- 
out Southern Austria and Northern Italy, many churches, public build- 
ings, and residences being damaged at Laibach, thirty-five miles from 
Trieste. A number of persons were killed and still more seriously 
injured. At Trieste and Fiume there was a panic, resulting in serious 
injury to a number of people. 


—Ab out 50 per cent. of all the imports into Japan, which amount 


to about $60,000,000 yearly, are from Great Britain and her depend- 
encies. ‘Next comes China, followed by Germany and the United 
States. Our own country, however, is the largest foreign customer 


Japan has, purchasing about $14,000,000 of goods yearly. 


—Many persons set out cabbage and tomato plants in a compara- 
tively dry time, and in order to prevent their wilting pour water around 
the plants after they are planted. A much better plan is to make the 
holes first with a dibble, and then fill water into the holes, allowing 
the water to fully soak away, and then put the plant into the hole, 
pressing the earth firmly against it. Plants will then need no surface 
watering, and do much better than if they had it. Some people in 
der to prevent wilting cover the plants with an inverted flower pot 
for some twenty-four hours, which is also an excellent practice.— 
Meehans’ Monthly. 


—In connection with the subject of plants that will do well in deep 
shade, it may be mentioned that few things are better for this purpose 
than the dwarf periwinkle, Vinca minor. No matter how deep the 

shade, or how dry the earth may be under trees, this form of periwinkle 
does admirably. It is found under the deep shade of pine forests in 
the Old World. It is frequently used in America as a covering for 
graves. It then goes by the name of myrtle, although very different 
from the true myrtle of the poets. There are four marked varieties in 
cultivation ; one is the ordinary blue, another pink, a pure white 
variety, end a double form of the = The flowers come up in early 


spring, immediately after which the old leaves die away, and a new set of 
In many respects, there is not a more useful 
Monthly. 
—President Hill, of the Great Northern railroad, is reported to 
have made a very interesting statement in regard to the movements 
He is said to have 


leaves take their place. 
plant in the list used by lovers of gardening. —Meehans’ 


of workingmen from the cities to the country. 
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stated that many of the Chicago workmen in particular are desirous of 
securing farms, and that the unsettled portions of the Northwest are 
being settled up to quite a considerable extent by these people 


—No matter how much wonder may be excited by the way in 
which the steel skeletons for our modern sky-scraper buildings are 
put together, no matter how many feats of engineering may be repre- 
sented by the deep foundation, the distribution of weights, and 
floor spaces, the problems of light and ventilation and heat, there is 
emphatically something to be said from the artistic and from the hy 
gienic standpoint against these structures. As to the first, one need 
only regard Paris and then New York to see in the first a city of fine 
streets and buildings rising to a proper height, forming an agreeable 
sky-line, and in the next place a city whose streets are many of them 
already canons, and whose buildings seem more like towers than like 
massive structures. As to the point of health, however, it is patent to 
every one that, however delightful the light and air may be in the 
upper stories, the very height of these edifices shuts out the sunlight 
from the lower stories of many buildings in our narrow streets. In 
those darkened stories and streets many germs of disease will increase 
and tuultiply which the sunlight would have quickly killed.— 7ke 
Outlook. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE British Government has made claim upon the republic of Nica 
ragua for compensation for the recent expulsion of the British consul 
from that country. The claim not being paid, the British forces have 
taken possession of the town of Corinto. It is now believed that the 
indemnity demanded—$77,500—will be paid. 


Ir has been rumored that the Russian, French, and German gov- 
ernments have taken steps to protest against that clause of the Japan- 
China peace treaty which allows Japan to acquire territory upon the 
mainland of China 


EsTIMATES carefully made show that the deficit in the national 
finances at the end of the present fiscal year (Sixth month 30) will 
amount to about forty million dollars. The present deficit is forty-five 
millions. The income tax returns, estimated at ten millions, are | 


more 
likely to yield seven millions or thereabout. 


THE Spanish Government continues to send more troops to quell 
the insurrection in Cuba. Eleven hundred arrived at Santiago on the 
29th ult. General Campos, commander of the Spanish forces, refuses 
to grant the concessions in the direction of home rule and the fighting 
continues. 


A TERRIBLE disaster, similar in many of its features to the catas- 
trophe at Johnstown, Pa., occurred recently at Bouzy, near } pinal, in 
western France. One hundred and ten bodies had been recovered up 
to a recent date. It is said that heavy frosts which prevailed in the 
winter and early spring, pushed the masonry of the dam of the 


reservoir 
out of place. 


A CAREFUL canvass of the textile m anufacturing industries of New 
England, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania has been made 
to determine the condition of business now as compared with Fourth 
month, 1893. Out of 481 establishments, 185 had not reduced their 
wages during that period ; 16 had reduced and had now partially re- 
stored, while 252 had reduced and made no restoration. 


A PROPOSITION has been made to unite Brooklyn and New York 
into one ‘‘ Greater New York.”’ On the 29th ult. the Brooklyn Board 
of Aldermen passed a resolution against the proposed consolidation, 
and 18 of the 20 Assemblymen are known to be opposed to it. The 
people of the city, however, are generally in favor of union, and have 
so voted in the past. 


THE Minnesota Iron Campany, which owns or leases all the 
mines on the Vermillion iron range in Minnesota, announced a 10 per 
cent. increase in wages on the 30th ultimo. 


IN New York, the woman suffrage amendment, which had already 
passed the Assembly by a large majority, has passed the Senate 20to 5. 

THE present wool and silk exhibit at the Commercial Museum in 
the Philadelphia City Hall has been so successful that it will be con- 
tinued during this month. To it will be added a display of 300 kinds 
of cotton, including the wild and cultivated and the yellow or nan- 
keen and white grades. 

IN that part of North Dakota adjoining the Canadian border the 
Indians are reported to be in an ugly mood towards the white settlers, 
the situation being aggravated by the mischief-making of Canadian 
Indians. 

TROUBLE in Brazil has again broken out. Rio Janeiro is reported 
in a state of siege, and it is said that it looks like the old contest of 
the navy against the army, with the latter against the government, 
instead of for it, as in the last outbreak. 


THE ancient city of Kyoto, Japan, celebrated on the 3oth ult. 


the anniversary of its erection as the capital of the country 1,100 
years ago. 
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~=WALNuTs & 13° 
MANUFACTURING 


STS. 
PTICIANS 


Steeeee SOOPER R RE DORE ROEET eeeeeey 


Preston’s Sunny side, 


On the SOUTH MOUNTAINS. | 
table and { 
n Philadel- | ~ 
imphiet. 


extensive park, 
Two hours fror 


i for illustrakd | 


Magnificent scenery, 
appointments excejlent 
phia, through cars. Sen 


James H. Preston, 
WERNERSVILLE, PE 


The Revere, 


PARK PLACE. 


Near the Beach. 


First-class in all Respects. 


James [1. [loore. 


The Chalfonte, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J: 


Salt baths in the house. 
Elevator accessible from street level. 


E. Roberts’ Sons. 


M. E. Humpton 


THE AQUARILLE, 


Tennessee Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Location is one of the best, being central, oe 
e 
house is thoroughly heated, rooms bright and cheer- 
ful, as there are no obstructions from other houses. | — 


less than one-half square from the beach. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


THE MELOS, 
Kentucky Ave., Atlantic City, N.J., 


PUREE R EOE ERR EEE EERE TREE ER ERC EERE ERD TEETER EERE CERT ORES ED SEESSESSS CURSES FEST ESTES E EEE CESSES EEESRDESEECEESEESESCSESEE SSSR ESTER SEEEEE 


NNA 


H. M. Humpton | 3/2 


Telephone 224. 


“== (Good Judgment 


[ER BAUMAN, o> 
DLEY, 
New York Bi . . > ] 
tina {is Shown in buying genuine brands Pure 
New York. i r o 5 
CCLLIEE 72..° ° C . 1 
sonwens to White Lead (see list) from responsible deal- 
VIS-CHAMBERS, ers, and in having your painting donc 
STZ ™ a | : ; ‘ 
Cine practical painters. Labor is three-fourths of 
ct, oe the cost of painting, and Satisfactory results 
KY . . 
i can only be secured by properly applying 
LEWIS & BROS.CO / ’ i os : 
, the best materiais— Pure White Lead and 
LI ° . . 
8 Pure Linseed Qj. 
y Any » 
[AN : I “ , = 
I I 1 pamphlet sent 
ER Re ; 
no. NATION, AL LEAD CO. 


-~ 
H.C. BODEN & COMPANY 
OPTICIANS, 

Southeast Corner 13th and Wa'nut Sts. 

We do not attempt to make one style of Eye Glasses 
fit all noses. We can supply all styles. We make a 
specialty of filling Oculists’ Prescriptions, and our 
work is unexcelied for beauty of finish and pro- 
portion. PRICES MODERATE. We will send an 
eye-glass cleaner free, on receipt of a two-cent 

stamp and this advertisement cut out 


\l Reweeee eeeeeeeeeneeseeeeseeceseset 


Home Comforts 


The Whittier, Open allthe Year 


South Virginia Avenue, gth house 
from the Beach 
J. HOOD, Prop. 


THE PENNHURST, 
Michigan Avenue. Atlantic City, N. J. 


Remodeled and enlarged. 


aud sun parlor 


JAMES HOOD. 


Just Think of It 
700 


CUPS OF TEA FOR 


| $2.00 


CHEAPER THAN COCOA 


prepaid on receipt of $2.00. 


WM. S. INGRAM, Tea Dealer, 


THE BEST SHOE 


CHILDREN 


AT THE LEAST PRICES 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. | 


All conveniences, in- 
uding electric elevator, electric lights, steam heat 


pounds Ingram's Blended Tea sent 


31 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR LADIES and 


If you are an invali d, or it you are in need of 
rest merely, we would be pleased to offer you the 
comforts of a home, while you try the bracing ocean 


air 
ELIZABETH L. WEBSTER, 


Op.n all the Year. Proprietor. | 7 


N. 13th St. (below Arch). 





Always Reliable. 
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NOTICES. 
* * Circular meeting at Chichester, Delaware 
Cais » First day afternoon, Fifth month 5, 1895 
at 3 o'clock. 


ANNA M. HARVEY, Cle 


The Yearly Meeting’s Committee on t 
sul ject of First day Schools. including mem} 
of the Executive Committee of the Associati 
will meet Fifth month 4, 1895, at I p.1 
Room No. 1, Race Street meeting-house, P 
delphia. 

MARY MCALLISTER, 


ee 
WILLIAM W. . Clerks 


SIRDSALL, f 





*,.* General Conference of Friends’ Associa 
tions. —A meeting of the General Conferen: 
Friends’ Associations will be held in Race 
Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on Seco 
day evening, Fifth month 13, at 8 o’clock. 

iwject, ** Birthright Membership in the Soc 
of Friends, ard the Conditions Resulting There 
from,’ will be presented in a paper by Elma M 
Preston, of the Kennett Square 
Ihe discussion will be opened by Alfred 5 
McAllister, of the Wilmington Association. A 
paper upon ** The Relation of Intellectual Cul 
ture to Quakerism,” will be presented by Anna 
R. Harrison, of the Swarthmore Associatior 
and the discussion opened by Mary R. Live: 


Associa! 


| of the Norristown Association. On behalf of th: 


Executive Committee. 
WILLIAM W. BIRDSALL, 
HELEN LIPPINCOTT, 


Chairman 
Secretary. 





t 


*,* Stanford Quarterly Meeting will be he 


| at Crum Elbow (instead of Creek), N. Y. 


Fifth month 10, 1895. Select meeting on the 
oth at 4 p.m, and the Philanthropic meeting 
the same evening, at 7.30 p. m. 





*,* The annual meeting of stockholders of 


| Friends’ Book Association of Philadelphia will 


be held in Room No. 4, Race Street Meeting- 
house, on Second-day, Fifth month 13, 1895, 
at 7.15 o'clock p. m., when an election will be 
held for Directors to serve for the ensuing year. 
SAMUEL B. CHAPMAN, Secretary 





*,*An adjourned meeting of the Association 
for the Promotion of First-day Schools withir 
the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting wil 
be held at 15th and Race streets on Fourth day 
evening, Fifth month 15, at 8 o’clock. The 
subjects to be considered are: ‘‘ The Confer 
ences of 1896: their Scope and Meaning to the 
Society of Friends,’’ and ‘ First-day Scho 
Superintendents: the Aim and Scope of thei! 
Work.” I. FRANK CHANDLER, ) 7,,_;.. 

BLANCHE L. EARLY, \ Clerks 





*,* The Reading Room for Boys under the 
care of Friends, at 3422 Lancaster avenue, was 
closed for the season on Seventh-day evening, 
Fourth month 27, 1895. The committee 
charge desire to express to all interested friends 
their appreciation and sincere thanks for the 
coéperation and generous assistance rendered 
during the past winter. Signed on behalf 
the committee. 

HELEN ATKINSON COMLY, Secretary. 

*.* A religious meeting will be held 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen street, 
West Philadelphia, First-day, the 5th of Fifth 
month, 1895, at 3 p. m 

Ministering Friends and all persons interested 
in the Home are cordially invited to attend 

On behalf of the Committee, 


S. T. R. EAVENsON, M. D. 





*,* John J. Cornell expects to attend with 4 
minute the approaching quarterly meetings of 
Concord, Philadelphia, and Abington, and New 


| York Yearly Meeting. 
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*,* Quarterly meetings in Fifth month occur 
as follows : 
6. Nine Partners H. Y. M., Poughkeepsie, 
New York, 11 a. m. 
. Philadelphia, Race Street, 10 a. m. 
. Shrewsbury and Plainfield H. Y. M., 
Shrewsbury, N. Y., 11 a. m. 
Abington, Horsham, Pa., 10 a. m. 
. Stanford, Creek, N. Y , 11 a. m. 
. Miami, Waynesville, O., 10 a. m. 
Salem, West, O., 10 a. m. 
3. Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 10 a. m. 
5. Easton and Saratoga Q. M., Saratoga, 
BM. Vy BE 
3. Short Creek, Concord, O. 
. Fairfax, Hopewell, Va. 
2, Stillwater, Somerset, O. 
3. Duanesburg, New Baltimore, 
II a. m. 
. Blue River, 
10 a. m. 
New York Yearly Meeting, 10 a. m. 
Warrington Q. M., Pipe Creek, Md., 
10 a. m. 
Canada H. Y. M., Bloomfield, Ontario, 
11 a.m. 
ie 


N. 


Highland Creek, Indiana, 


. Burlington Q. N. 
10 a. m. 

9. Southern, Easton, Md., 10 a. m. 

30. Bucks, Buckingham, Pa., 10 a. m. 


31, Nottingham, Deer Creek, Md., 10 a. m. 


M., Crosswicks, 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 


'1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


Y., | 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


“otis WILLIAM HEACOCK, 225" 


Undertaker & Embalmer | 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, (516 Browa St., | 


Telephone 4036. PHILADELPHIA. 


| AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


*,* Circular meetings in Fifth month occur as | 


follows : 

5. Chichester, Pa., 3 p. m. 

12. Harveysburg, O., 3.30 p. m. 

19. Gunpowder, Md., Old-house, Io a. m. 

26. Pedricktown, N. J., 3 p. m. 

*,* First-day School Unions in Fifth month 
accur as follows : 

24. Blue River, Highland Creek, Ind., 8 p.m. 


*.* An adjourned meeting of the Association 
for the Promotion of First-day Schools within 


the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, wil! | 


be held at 15th and Race streets, during the 
week of Yearly Meeting. 
I. FRANK CHANDLER, aloes 
BLANCHE L, EARLY, 


Close Your Door 


on the peddler, male or female, 
who says they have something 
‘*the same” or Q- as good”’ a 


SILVER 


ELEC E panycON 


LISH 


s false. We never employ ped- 
aa ; we sell Electro-Silicon in 
boxes only, to regular dealers only. 
Send for trial quanti ty 
and fac-similo of box. 


72 John St., New York. 


Grocers sell it. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 


TO RENT. 


A Furnished House in the most desirable part 
of West Chester, Penna., forthe summer. For par- 
ticulars address GILBERT COPE, West Chester, Pa. 


c ‘HARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street,  Phiiadel phia, Pa 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8. R. RicHaRDs, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street 


1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 





John Faber Miller, 7 coeeeen Pa. 


a EY-AT-LAW 
Practicing in 
Cou ntles. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
| Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


ang Chestnut St., 


comes 


WT, RELIEF °° a * The Evan 
sur CURE wesrineTryss, § 


A painless and permanent 

remedy for al! cases of RUPTURE, 

Spiral Spring means an unvary- 

ing pressure. Always comfort- 
able. F ully guaranteed. Thousands of testimonials 

from people who have worn it in the last ten years 
Endorsed by physicians. Used by the government 
for pensioners. Particulars free Address 


The Egan Truss Co., 35 Huron St., Ann Arbor, Mich 


NEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from | 
the very best markets of the | 
world, at the lowest prices ever | 


known for similar qualities. 


In Silks, In Dress Goods, 

In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 
In Linens, In Underwear, 

In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 
In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 
In Handkerchiefs In Shoes, 

In Millinery, In Shawls, 

In Waterproofs, In Carpets, 

In Rugs, Mats, in Upho tery, 

In Muslin Underwear, etc., etc., 


| our assortments are unsurpass- 





led and prices most moderate. 
The Marit OrpeER DeEparT- 


|MENT is better equipped than 


ever in the past for promptly 


| and accurately serving our out 


of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Philadelphia. 


SwEDE STREET, | 


Montgomery and Philadelphis | 


Philadelphia, Pa. | = 


“CAROLINE RAU, "sp cutee * 


| Plain [lillinery, 


| MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


| MARY E. WATERS, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


(first door ab. Franklin St., 
720 Wallace ) Street, © south side), Phila. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
D. C., can be accommodated with rooms and 
board in a Friends’ family. Terms, $1.50 a 

Address FRIEND, 
1626 Nineteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
AD ITS PICTURE TAKEN, CABINET SIZE,— 


| 
} H The Old Liberty Bell did. You can get one 
| for your collection by sending 25 cents to 


L. P. Marshall, Photographer, 


1833 ae Avenue, Phiiadelphia, Peana. 


A ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut St. 


LFRED L. SELLERS, 


DREER’S | 
: Seeds,Plants&Bulbs 


| = = are everywhere known as the Best. Why risk 

= poor ones when the best cost no more. Send 

= postage stamp for Dreer’s Garden Calendar 

= for 1895—richly illustrated ; two colored plates 

= On cover, of popular flowers. It describes e very- 
thing New and Old, of Merit. 

HENRY A. DREER, 
= 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Beocnsuvessvvscaseeseensvsvsossoceeseeoensoverseseeecessiniesetmed 


DR liciuanal 


| 


UDALAUDADUAQSOSADEDGERESGRGGREERDDLASRDOGHOEESEDSCCOLUHNTEORCRURESUSEVEDOE! / 


Delicate, Dainty, Lovely! : 


SWEET 
PEAS 


Varieties of the Newest 

Large Flowering Sorts for Oc s 
20 in one large one ounce packet— 
together with our handsome and original 
SEED CATALOGUE. Send at once. 


Johnson & Stokes, 
217 and 219 Philadelphia. 


Market Street, 


***OUTRMERASSADASGLIAA 2200000002000 02902 00S 0NSSESSSE SSO EASDSRSOSSERRAS ESET” 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKs 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT? Fora 
Rut pt answer and an honest opinion, write to 

1UNN & CO., who have had nearly fifty years’ 
experience in the patent business. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential A Handbook of In- 
formation concerning Patents and how to ob- 
tain them sent free. Also a catalogue of m 
ical and scientific books sent free. 

Patents taken tbrough Munn & Co. receive 
special notice in the Scientific American, and 
thus are brought widely before the public with- 
out cost to the inventor. This ee eae 
issued weekly, elegantly illustrated, has =o 

est circulation of any scientific work in the 
world. $3 a year. Sample copies sent free. 

Buildi Edition monthly, $2.50a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. ‘Every ew contains beau- 
tiful plates, in colors, and ey ay tographs of new 
houses, with plans, me | ilders to show the 
latest designs and secure contracts. Address 

UNN & CO., NEW YORE. 361 Brospwar 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tarter Baking Powder. | 


Highest of all in leavening strength.— 

Latest U.S. Government Food Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York 


JOHN B. BETTS, 
518 Walnut Street, 


Offers for sale 


Six Per Cent. Ground Rents. 
Investment Securities. 
Philadelphia City Mortgages. 


WE OFFER EASTERN FRIENDS FIRST 
Mortga on Chicago income property, bearing 6, 
634, and 7 per cent interest. Title guaranteed. Wiil 
personally assume responsibility for prompt pay- 
ment of interest and return of loan. Thirteen years 
experience tn real estate loan and renting here. 
Four offices. Reference, Merchants’ National Bank, 
William Deering & Co . Manufacturers and Capi- | 
talists, or Charles W. Fullerton, Chicago. | 

y. J. LUKENS, 
1223 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Or, Chas E. Lukens, Local Agent, 
Rogers Park, Chicago 


0 City Warrants at par, | 
offering exceptional security. Also, 
7 per cent. and 6 per cent. First Mort- | 
gages. Political and other conditions 
very favorable for COLORADO IN- 
VESTMENTS. Best references. 
0 Hardly any foreclosures the past | 
four years. 
} 
Wm, C. Allen, 728 Cooper Bullding, Denver, Colo. 
Street Railway Bonds 


Some Trolley Lines in Pennsylvania yielding 
6 per cent. free of tax. | 


Municipal Warrants 


There are no better shert term investments on 
the market at present. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 
DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. | 


The Perfect Underwear 
for Spring and Summer 


January 1, 1895, ‘‘Jaeger”’ 


Prices Greatly Reduced 


Spring and Summer Underwear, to best fulfil its 


purpose, should be pure wool, lightin texture | 
and made so as to insure perfect absorption. | 
There is never any deterioration in Jaeger un- | 


derwear. The material is always pure wool, 
the finish always the best 


PHILADELPHIA DEPOT 
DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Woolen System Co. 
S. C, HANCOCK, Proprietor 1104 Chestnut St. 


MANAGERS 


| Capital (subscribed), . 


- | ee ee 
| Undivided P1rp**- 
| metate insured 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT C0., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a GENERAL Trust and BANKING Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as 
Executor, A DMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE,—executing Trusts of every kind,—RECEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc. etc, 
Interest or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc., etc. 


esident, Vice- Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 
es Executive Committee : 
William H. Bosley, Chairman; George B. Baker, Henry C. Matthews, J. Harry Lee, Henry King. 


THE Gl RAR D CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 


ANNUITY AND T R U ST CO. 


Rxecutes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estat«. 


OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N, ELY, Treasurer. 


NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer, 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 
j. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Trene, 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicttes, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIB, 
H. N. BURROUGHS 

JOHN A. BROWN, Jz., 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 


WILLIAM H. 


H. JENKS 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GAW 


. GOWEN, 
@BORGE H. McoFADDEN, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestRaABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. It is PureLY MUTUAL; has Assets of TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS and 
a SugPLUs of over THREE MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 

Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


HENRY TATNAL 
ISAAC H. CLOTHI 
JOHN C. SIMS, 

PEMBERTON 8. HUTOHINSOM 





THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 


the Company’s option after five years, with interest «t five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-annually. This company also receives deposits, payable by check. 


DIRECTORS 
N. Parker Shortridge, T, Wistar Brown, Thomas Williams, !r., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Ciothler, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Francis R Cope Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Hen:y Tatnall, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 





Phillip C. Garrett, 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Ctestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA S. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Oflicer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE;; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


Alfred J. Ferris, 
PRINTER. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 





| 


Gapital (psid in), . ‘Pe 


Periodicals. 
Pamphiets. 
Plain Work. 


ag N. Seventh Street. 





inet slow THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


made on M 


pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, u 
etc. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up 
| wards, per annum. 
| JosepH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
RoBERT Morris EaRLy, Sec’y and Treas 
Ww. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer 


as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 


be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis 


lon is exercised, and nothing known to be un 


worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 


| about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- 


ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 

Nicholas Brice, 
A. Graham Elliot, Edward 8. Sayres, 

| M.S Thomas A. Gummey, 

| J. Bolton Winpenny 


| its contents gives special weight to each adver 
Bas"When our readers answer an 


| advertiser please mention that they do it upon 


| tisement. 
Elwood Beck 





seeing the advertisement in this paper.“ yg 





